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Editorials 


A  READY  “Thou  hast  magnified  thy  word  above  all  thy 
ANSWER  name,”  declares  the  Psalmist.  Therefore  it  will 
behoove  the  creature  to  pay  heed  unto  holy 
Scripture.  Even  our  own  age,  advanced  though  it  be,  ought 
to  look  beyond  itself  at  the  truth  that  changes  not.  Apostles 
say,  “We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the 
hidden  wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before  the  world  unto 
our  glory:  which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew: 
for  had  they  known  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the 
Lord  of  glory.” 

The  Bible  not  only  conveys  a  wisdom  that  is  divine,  but 
applies  it  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  needs  of  all  genera¬ 
tions.  Fathoming  the  deeps  in  human  thought,  the  very  ques¬ 
tions  that  men  are  asking  from  time  to  time  are  set  down, 
along  with  a  ready  answer.  Nowhere  else  can  such  a  reply 
be  found  to  help  man.  Sages  may  speculate  about  the  here¬ 
after  or  just  the  immediate  future,  they  can  philosophize 
and  theorize,  dream  or  hope.  But  only  Scripture  has  the  certi¬ 
tude  and  amplitude  necessary  to  bless  men’s  hearts. 

The  sinner  asks,  “What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?”  The 
believer  asks,  “Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?”  The 
skeptic  asks,  “What  is  truth?”  The  materialist  asks,  “What 
shall  we  eat?  or.  What  shall  we  drink?  or.  Wherewithal  shall 
we  be  clothed?”  The  wise  man  asks,  “What  is  a  man  profited, 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?”  The  theist 
asks,  “What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  or  the 
son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him?”  The  philosopher  asks, 
“What  is  your  life?” 

In  turn,  God  also  makes  some  pointed  inquiries  of  His 
creation.  He  asks,  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  “Where  art 
thou?”  “What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done?”  “How  long  halt 
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ye  between  two  opinions?  if  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him:  but 
if  Baal,  then  follow  him.”  “Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any 
more?  ye  will  revolt  more  and  more.”  “How  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell?” 

^  ^  ^ 

PEW  AND  A  professional  attitude  in  Christian  workers 
PULPIT  is  much  to  be  deplored.  There  are  obstacles 
enough  in  the  way  of  reaching  our  generation 
without  adding  the  atmosphere  of  professionalism.  Ministers 
and  missionaries  should  give  all  their  time  to  proclaiming 
Christ  before  others.  Yet  to  feel  themselves  more  exalted  by 
so  doing  is  to  deny  that  they  serve  the  Christ  who  befriended 
publicans  and  sinners.  Doctors  and  lawyers  have  a  right  to 
stand  on  their  dignity  for  having  attained  headship  in  so¬ 
ciety,  but  it  must  be  otherwise  with  true  pastors.  Clergy  and 
laity  are  one  in  the  Savior,  on  just  the  same  level  because 
of  the  priesthood  known  to  the  New  Testament.  The  Apostle 
Peter,  accordingly,  writes  to  “the  strangers  scattered  through¬ 
out  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithsmia”:  “Ye 
are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation, 
a  peculiar  people;  that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of 
him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous 
light:  which  in  time  past  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the 
people  of  God:  which  had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now  have 
obtained  mercy.”  Of  course  this  was  not  the  priestly  situa¬ 
tion  before  Christ;  today  nevertheless  it  is. 

When  a  pastor  calls  on  people  who  absent  themselves 
from  church,  do  they  not  fear  his  motive  is  to  enlist  them 
for  the  congregation  he  serves?  When  a  preacher  bears  his 
testimony  out  in  public  somewhere,  is  it  not  discredited  by 
some  as  a  product  of  his  position  rather  than  of  burning 
zeal?  Does  not  a  layman  make  a  greater  impression  with  his 
witness  than  the  full-time  Christian  worker?  Often,  just  the 
same,  the  laity  seems  to  feel  incompetent  in  the  presence  of 
clerg3mien  as  if  pastor  and  people  did  not  possess  the  Holy 
Spirit  ecpially  as  priests  of  God. 
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It  is  time,  then,  for  a  closer  partnership  between  clergy¬ 
men  and  laymen,  for  less  of  clericalism  and  more  of  delight¬ 
ful  fellowship  in  the  Lord.  Give  the  lay  people  more  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  church  and  they  will  see  how  their  usefulness 
is  well-nigh  equal  to  that  of  the  minister.  Still,  let  us  beware 
of  multiplying  church  organization  withal  beyond  what  is 
required. 


^  ^  ^ 

PAYING  It  costs  nothing  to  become  a  Christian,  it  may 
A  PRICE  cost  everything  to  win  the  approval  of  God  upon 
Christian  service.  To  fulfill  His  ministry,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Christ  descended  from  heaven  and  went  to  a  cross. 
Personal  sacrifice  is  certainly  expected  of  believers  if  they 
are  aiming  to  win  heaven’s  commendation,  though  not  al¬ 
ways  so  much  as  the  loss  of  life.  Abel  lost  his  life.  Enoch 
walked  with  God,  who  “took  him”  unto  Himself  when  seem¬ 
ingly  there  was  nothing  left  of  spiritual  character  on  the 
earth  to  console  the  man.  Noah,  “being  warned  of  God  of 
things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to 
the  saving  of  his  house,  by  the  which  he  condemned  the 
world.” 

Abraham  in  a  day  of  spiritual  declension,  “when  he  was 
called  to  go  out  into  a  place  which  he  should  after  receive 
for  an  inheritance,  obeyed;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went.”  Moses,  “when  he  was  come  to  years,  re¬ 
fused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,  esteeming  the  re¬ 
proach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt.” 
“Saul  became  David’s  enemy  continually.”  Elijah  had  to  be 
comforted  with  the  divine  assurance  when  fieeing  the  wrath 
of  Jezebel:  “Yet  I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all 
the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth 
which  hath  not  kissed  him.”  Isaiah  had  the  message  to  de¬ 
liver:  “Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not;  and  see  ye 
indeed,  but  perceive  not . . .  until  the  cities  be  wasted  without 
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inhabitant,  and  the  houses  without  man,  and  the  land  be 
utterly  desolate,  and  the  Lord  have  removed  men  far  away, 
and  there  be  a  great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the  land.” 
All  true  prophets  and  apostles  paid  a  price  for  their  faith¬ 
fulness. 

Today  the  church  needs  more  ambassadors  to  speak  for 
God,  the  voice  of  earnest  men  and  women.  Volunteers  are 
required  for  both  the  home  and  the  foreign  front.  Who  is 
ready  to  join  the  ranks  of  God’s  noblemen  and  noblewomen, 
able  to  endure  “as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible”? 


John  Henry  Bennetch 


THE  SAVING  WORK  OF  THE 
TRIUNE  GOD 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Author’s  note:  Though  another  subject  has  been  announced  and 
though  the  whole  volume  on  Soteriology  from  which  these  articlee 
have  been  taken — which  is  number  three  in  the  eight  volumes  being 
published — is  now  in  print,  it  has  seemed  best  to  continue  the  series 
on  this  subject  rather  than  to  introduce  a  new  subject,  so  that  proba¬ 
bly  throughout  a  year  at  least  the  same  subject,  Soteriology,  will  be 
continued  by  the  Editor.  There  are  many  following  these  articles 
who  will  not  perhaps  see  the  volume,  and  the  series  has  just  reached 
a  place  of  most  important  truth  in  connection  with  the  whole  doctrine 
of  salvation. 

A.  THE  FINISHED  WORK  OF  CHRIST 
Respecting  the  theme  now  under  consideration,  no  words 
of  Scripture  more  accurately  or  completely  describe  the  des¬ 
tiny-determining  truth  that  God  is  the  Author,  Executor,  and 
Consummator  of  man’s  salvation  than  Jonah  2:9  and  Psalm 
3:8.  These  texts  assert:  “Salvation  is  of  Jehovah”  and  “Sal¬ 
vation  belongeth  unto  Jehovah.”  Though  the  references,  like 
all  in  the  Old  Testament,  contemplate  those  aspects  of  salva¬ 
tion  which  are  peculiar  to  the  old  order — often  extending  no 
further  than  to  imply  that  God’s  covenant  people  were  deliv¬ 
ered  from  their  enemies — these  uncomplicated  and  conclusive 
declarations  serve  as  well  to  set  forth  the  truth  regarding  the 
broader  field  of  divine  undertaking  in  man’s  salvation  as 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  The  gospel  preacher  should 
ever  be  on  his  guard  lest  by  so  much  as  an  inference  or 
intimation  he  violate  or  contradict  the  transcendent  revela¬ 
tion  that  salvation  is  of  Jehovah.  Not  the  slightest  insinua¬ 
tion  should  ever  be  advanced  which  implies  that  man  might 
share  in,  or  contribute  to,  that  final  consummation  in  eternal 
glory.  Again,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  may  serve  to  guide 
the  mind;  for,  it  will  be  seen,  every  step  of  the  way  from 
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the  divine  election  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
(Eph.  1 :4)  to  the  presentation  in  faultless  perfection  in  glory 
is  superhuman  and  therefore  must  be  wrought,  if  wrought 
at  all,  by  Another  who  is  mighty  to  save.  At  no  point  has 
Arminianism — and  with  it  all  other  forms  of  rationalism — 
missed  the  way  more  completely  than  it  has  respecting  the 
truth  that  salvation  is  of  Jehovah,  being  misled — often  in  real 
sincerity — ^by  the  wholly  irrelevant  fact  that  God  does  instruct 
the  one  who  is  saved  about  his  manner  of  life.  Confusion  and 
contradiction  arise  when  these  later  life-responsibilities  are 
allowed  to  enter  as  a  part  of  the  human  requirements  in  sal¬ 
vation.  By  such  teachers  it  is  claimed  that  man  is  saved 
by  the  power  of  God  through  faith,  provided  he  continues  by 
good  works  to  adorn  the  doctrine  which  he  professes.  No 
less  subversive  of  the  truth  of  divine  grace  is  that  disposition 
to  require  of  the  unsaved  some  form  of  meritorious  works  as 
a  part  of  the  human  step  in  the  initial  stage  of  salvation. 
That  salvation  from  its  beginning  to  its  end  is  all  a  work  of 
God  in  response  to  saving  faith  uncomplicated  by  any  form 
of  human  merit,  virtue,  or  works,  is  the  cornerstone  in  the 
whole  structure  of  Soteriology.  It  is  true,  a  saved  person  may 
do  things  for  God;  but  the  reality  of  his  salvation  is  due 
alone  to  the  truth  that  God  has  done  things  for  him.  Too 
often  this  essential  feature  of  salvation  is  acknowledged  as 
a  theory  and  then^,  for  want  of  due  consideration  or  con¬ 
sistency,  such  human  requirements  are  imposed  on  the  un¬ 
saved  as  the  condition  of  their  salvation  as  deny  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  that  salvation  is  by  faith  alone.  In  this  intro¬ 
ductory  word  only  a  passing  reference  to  these  issues  may  be 
made,  which  issues,  later  on,  must  be  considered  with  utmost 
attention. 

To  the  same  end  that  clarity  may  prevail,  it  is  essential 
to  recognize  that  the  “salvation  [which]  is  of  Jehovah”  in¬ 
cludes  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  as  actively  engaged 
in  the  realization  of  this  stupendous  undertaking.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  in  previous  pages  that  the  central  truth  of 
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Soteriology  is  the  fact  that  the  Second  Person  became  incar¬ 
nate  and  died  a  sacrificial  death;  however,  when  salvation  is 
viewed  in  its  broader  aspects,  it  is  seen  to  be  wrought  as 
fully  by  the  First  Person  and  the  Third  Person.  In  every 
aspect  of  saving  grace  the  three  Persons  are  concurring. 
Even  when  hanging  on  the  cross,  the  Son  was  not  alone  in 
His  vast  achievement.  It  was  God  who  was  in  Christ  recon> 
ciling  the  world  unto  Himself;  the  Father  was  offering  His 
Lamb;  and  that  sacrifice  was  offered  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  (Heb.  9:14). 

The  entire  scope  of  the  divine  undertaking  by  which  a 
person  may  be  saved  and  presented  faultless  before  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  His  glory  is  here  to  be  contemplated — and  without 
reference  to  that  divine  election  which  was  before  all  time — 
under  seven  general  divisions,  namely,  (1)  the  finished  work 
of  Christ,  (2)  the  convicting  work  of  the  Spirit,  (3)  the 
riches  of  divine  grace,  (4)  the  doctrine  of  security,  (6)  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  reigning  power  of  sin,  (6)  deliverance 
from  human  limitations,  and  (7)  the  believer  presented 
faultless. 

No  apology  is  to  be  made  for  the  renewal  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  finished  work  of  Christ.  It  inheres  as  an  essential 
factor  of  the  present  theme.  The  consideration  of  it  again  is 
safe  for  the  student  since  it  is  fundamental  to  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  the  gospel  of  divine  grace,  and  must  undergird 
every  worthy  presentation  of  it. 

Attention  has  been  called  before  to  the  truth  that  what 
is  termed  the  finished  work  of  Christ  includes  a  threefold 
contemplation  of  the  value  of  Christ’s  death  as  related  to  the 
unsaved.  That  death  is  a  redemption  toward  sin,  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  toward  man,  and  a  propitiation  toward  God.  No  one,  or 
even  two,  of  these  aspects  of  Christ’s  death  for  the  unsaved 
will  represent  a  full  exhibition  of  that  specific  phase  of  His 
death.  All  three  are  required;  but  the  three  together  form  a 
perfect  whole  which  is  properly  termed  the  finished  work  of 
Christ.  No  aspect  of  the  sin  problem  can  be  conceived  which 
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does  not  find  its  solution  in  this  threefold  achievement.  With 
sufficient  consideration  of  these  aspects  of  doctrine,  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  early  arrive  at  the  point  where  the  theological 
usage  by  which  all  that  Christ  wrought  in  His  death  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  redemption  will  be  judged  as  misleading,  and 
the  mind  will  require  as  clear  a  recognition  of  the  facts  of 
reconciliation  and  propitiation  as  of  redemption.  He  will  as 
certainly  depart  from  the  theological  tradition  that  these  are 
synonymous  terms  which  relate  to  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Since  these  three  aspects  of  Christ’s  accomplishment  in  His 
death  are  so  foundational  to  all  features  of  Soteriology,  ref¬ 
erence  must  be  made  to  them  in  subsequent  discussion,  as 
they  have  been  considered  in  that  which  has  gone  before. 

Argument  could  not  arise  against  the  truth  that  the 
finished  work  of  Christ  is  altogether  and  only  a  work  of  God 
for  man  to  which  man  could  make  no  contribution  whatever. 
Men,  indeed,  had  their  part  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  (Acts 
4:27-28),  but  only  as  the  perpetrators  of  the  greatest  crime 
in  the  universe.  These  effective  factors  in  Christ’s  death  for 
the  unsaved  are  not  even  remotely  within  the  range  of  human 
cooperation.  In  relation  to  this  threefold  work  of  Christ, 
man  can  sustain  no  part  in  it  other  than  to  believe  that  it 
avails  for  him.  To  those  who  believe,  the  whole  value  of 
Christ’s  finished  work  is  reckoned  and,  because  of  that  reck¬ 
oning,  they  stand  at  once  redeemed  from  condemnation  be¬ 
cause  of  sin,  reconciled  with  respect  to  their  own  relation  to 
God,  and  sheltered  perfectly  under  that  satisfaction  which 
Christ  offered  to  outraged  holiness.  By  so  much,  the  one  who 
believes  is  forevermore  upon  a  peace  footing  with  God  (Rom. 
5:1).  These  immeasurable  benefits  to  fallen  man  are  incom¬ 
prehensible  ;  but  though  the  sum  total  of  all  the  divine  bless¬ 
ings  which  are  gained  through  the  death  of  Christ  be  added 
into  one  vast  whole,  that  mighty  sum  is  small  indeed  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  value  to  God  Himself  of  that  which  Christ 
wrought  by  His  death  upon  the  cross. 

As  a  designed  purpose,  the  salvation  of  men  had  its  origin 
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in  God  and  accomplishes  an  objective  which  answers  the 
divine  intent  with  that  infinity  of  perfection  which  character¬ 
izes  every  work  of  God.  As  for  relative  importance,  the  real¬ 
ization  of  His  aim  is  not  only  the  major  goal  in  view,  but  is 
the  whole  of  that  aim.  That  men  are  rescued  from  eternal 
misery  is  but  an  integral  aspect  of  the  entire  objective;  for 
it  will  not  be  overlooked  that  neither  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  including  all  moral  beings,  nor  the  fall  of  man  was 
imposed  upon  God  as  a  necessity.  It  is  not  difficult  to  deduce 
from  that  supreme  divine  pronouncement — Colossians  1:15- 
19:  “Who  is  the  image  cf  the  invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of 
every  creature:  for  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are 
in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or 
powers:  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him:  and 
he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.  And  he 
is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church:  who  is  the  beginning, 
the  firstborn  from  the  dead;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have 
the  preeminence.  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should 
all  fulness  dwell” — ^that  creation,  including  angels  and  men, 
is  wrought  by  the  Second  Person,  the  Savior  of  the  world, 
and  for  Him,  and  that  every  adhesion  by  which  the  universe 
holds  together  and  every  progression  in  the  march  of  time  is 
due  to  His  immediate  presence,  support,  and  power.  Supreme 
above  all  is  His  headship  in  relation  to  the  Church,  and  by 
the  Church  all  fulness  of  satisfaction  is  secured  to  God;  for 
there  is  that  in  the  Church  which  corresponds  to  “the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints.”  Upon  the  divine 
side,  the  salvation  of  men  is  not  merely  a  rescuer’s  expedition 
or  heroism.  It  is  of  surpassing  import  to  fallen  men  that  they 
may  be  saved ;  but  back  of  that  is  a  divine  project  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  which  is  in  itself  important  enough  to  justify  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  universe,  the  incarnation  of  the  Second  Person, 
and  His  sacrificial  death.  It  follows  that  the  bringing  of 
many  sons  unto  glory  (Heb.  2:10)  achieves  more  for  the  One 
by  whom  it  is  designed  and  wrought  than  for  the  sons  who 
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are  glorified.  Every  step  God  is  taking  in  this  great  achieve¬ 
ment  makes  its  permanent  contribution  to  that  which  will 
glorify  Him  henceforth  and  forever. 

It  may  be  concluded  that,  by  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 
redemption  toward  sin,  a  reconciliation  toward  man,  and  a 
propitiation  toward  God,  a  higher  morality  is  developed  by 
which  the  Holy  One,  who  cannot  look  upon  sin  with  the  least 
degree  of  allowance,  is  able  to  remain  just  while  He  justifies 
the  ungodly  who  do  no  more  than  to  believe  in  Jesus  (Rom. 
3:26;  4:6). 

B.  THE  CONVICTING  WORK  OP  THE  SPIRIT 

What  is  presented  in  this  general  division  is  based  on  the 
truth  that  there  are  two  necessities  underlying  the  salvation 
of  a  soul,  namely,  (1)  a  righteous  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  human  sin — ^and  this  God  has  consummated  in  the  gift  of 
His  Son  as  the  Lamb  who  took  away  the  sin  of  the  world — 
and  (2)  a  free  choice  of  salvation  on  the  part  of  man  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  God  recognizes  the  free  will  of  man  for 
what  He  created  it  to  be.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
as  man  by  an  act  of  his  will  renounced  God  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  in  like  manner  he,  by  the  act  of  his  own  will,  must 
return  to  God.  It  matters  nothing  at  this  point  that  man 
cannot  of  himself  turn  to  God  and  that  he  must  be  enabled 
to  do  so.  In  the  end,  though  enabled,  he  acts  by  his  own  will 
and  this  truth  is  emphasized  in  every  passage  wherein  the 
salvation  of  man  is  addressed  to  his  will.  ''Whosoever  will 
may  come.” 

The  present  section  aims  to  point  out  that  aspect  of  the 
saving  work  of  God  by  which  He,  by  the  Spirit,  exerts  an 
influence  upon  the  unsaved  by  which  they  may  make  an  intel¬ 
ligent  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Savior  and  by  which  they  are 
caused  to  desire  the  salvation  which  Christ  provides.  It  is 
as  definitely  contended  that,  apart  from  this  divine  influ¬ 
ence,  no  unregenerate  person  will  ever  turn  to  God.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that,  next  to  the  accurate  and  faithful 
presentation  of  the  gospel  of  saving  grace,  no  truth  is  more 
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determining  respecting  all  forms  of  evangelism  than  this. 
It  is  in  connection  with  this  specific  enabling  work  of  the 
Spirit  that  the  sovereign  election  of  God  is  manifested.  Only 
those  are  included  whom  God  caUs,  draws,  and  enlightens. 
The  gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  all,  but  not  all  will  respond 
to  it.  Because  of  the  fact  that  not  all  do  respond,  earnest 
evangelists  and  preachers  have  often  been  distressed,  sup¬ 
posing  that  stronger  appeals,  mightier  arguments,  and  greater 
personal  influence  would  bring  those  who  are  indifferent  to 
Christ  as  Savior,  thus  ignoring  this  all-determining  prelimi¬ 
nary  work  of  the  Spirit  by  which  alone  unregenerate  people 
may  believe.  Outward  actions  have  been  stressed  in  soul¬ 
winning — actions  which  may  be  performed  apart  from  any 
heart-acceptance  of  Christ  as  Savior.  These  outward  profes¬ 
sions  have  too  often  been  counted  as  salvation.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  such  superficial  avowals  prove  spurious,  doc¬ 
trines  have  been  encouraged  which  allow  for  the  possibility 
of  surrendering  saving  faith.  Since  it  is  clearly  indicated  that 
one  hundred  percent  of  those  predestinated  are  called,  and 
one  hundred  percent  of  those  called  are  justified,  and  one 
hundred  percent  of  those  justified  are  glorified  (Rom.  8:30), 
the  evangelist  does  well  to  consider  the  importance  of  the 
divine  call  by  which  the  heart  is  inclined  and  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  act  intelligently  on  its  own  account  and  by  its 
own  volition  in  the  glad  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Savior.  Only 
confusion  and  spiritual  darkness  can  result  when,  apart  from 
this  illuminating  divine  call,  the  unsaved  are  forced  by  hu¬ 
man  pressure  into  professions  which  have  no  origin  in  the 
heart  itself.  No  ground  is  found  in  the  Bible  for  the  Arminian 
notion  of  a  general  bestowment  of  grace  whereby  all  men 
are  able  to  respond  to  the  gospel  appeal;  yet  such  a  belief, 
along  with  the  added  error  that  those  once  saved  can  be  lost 
again,  has  encouraged  soul-winners  to  press  the  unsaved  into 
outward  assumptions  and  expressions  which  have  no  depth 
of  conviction  behind  them.  Such  profession  must  end  in  fail¬ 
ure;  but  little  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  damage 
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which  is  done  to  the  soul  that  attempts  such  man-impelled 
professions  and  finds  them  to  fail.  Any  method  or  appeal 
which  encourages  men  to  do  aught  other  than  to  believe  on 
Christ  is  fraught  with  dangers  which  are  infinite  and  eter¬ 
nal.  It  is  true  that  only  the  elect  will  believe ;  but  what  mis¬ 
representation  of,  and  insult  to,  God^s  faithfulness  is  en¬ 
gendered  when,  because  of  wrong  doctrine  and  misleading 
appeals,  a  theory  must  be  propounded  and  defended  which 
contradicts  God’s  unconditional  covenant  that  those  pre¬ 
destinated  will  be  called,  justified,  and  glorified. 

The  extended  truth  related  to  that  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  human  heart  which  precedes  salvation  and  which  makes 
salvation  possible  will  be  considered  under  three  divisions, 
namely,  (1)  the  need  of  the  Spirit’s  work,  (2)  the  fact  of  the 
Spirit’s  work,  and  (3)  the  result  of  the  Spirit’s  work. 

I.  THE  NEED  OF  THE  SPIRIT’S  WORK 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  distinguishes  three  meanings  in  the  word 
inability  as  it  applies  to  men — it  is  absolute,  natural,  and 
moral.  He  writes:  “It  is  absolute  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term.  No  unregenerate  man  has  power  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  to  do  what  is  required  of  him  in  this  respect;  nor  to 
change  his  own  nature  so  as  to  increase  his  power;  nor  to 
prepare  himself  for  grace,  nor  in  the  first  instance  to  co¬ 
operate  with  grace,  until  in  the  act  of  regeneration  God 
changes  his  nature  and  gives  him  through  grace  gracious 
ability  to  act  graciously  in  constant  dependence  upon  grace. 
It  is  natural  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  accidental  or  adventi¬ 
tious  but  innate,  and  that  it  belongs  to  our  fallen  nature  as 
propagated  by  natural  law  from  parent  to  child  since  the 
fall.  It  is  not  natural  in  one  sense,  because  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  nature  of  man  as  created.  Man  was  created  with  plen¬ 
ary  ability  to  do  all  that  was  in  any  way  required  of  him, 
and  the  possession  of  such  ability  is  always  requisite  to  the 
moral  perfection  of  his  nature.  He  may  be  a  real  man  with¬ 
out  it,  but  can  be  a  perfect  man  only  with  it.  The  ability 
graciously  bestowed  upon  man  in  regeneration  is  not  an  en¬ 
dowment  extra-natural,  but  consists  in  the  restoration  of 
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his  nature,  in  part,  to  its  condition  of  primitive  integrity.  It 
is  not  natural  in  another  sense,  because  it  does  not  result  in 
the  least  from  any  constitutional  deficiency  in  human  nature 
as  it  now  exists  as  to  its  rational  and  moral  faculties  of  soul. 
This  inability  is  purely  moral,  because  while  every  respon¬ 
sible  man  possesses  all  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  faculties 
requisite  for  right  action,  the  moral  state  of  his  faculties  is 
such  that  right  action  is  impossible.  Its  essence  is  in  the 
inability  of  the  soul  to  know,  love,  or  choose  spiritual  good, 
and  its  ground  exists  in  that  moral  corruption  of  soul  where¬ 
by  it  is  blind,  insensible,  and  totally  averse  to  all  that  is  spir¬ 
itually  good”  (Outlines  of  Theology,  pp.  340-41). 

And  Dr.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander  also  states:  “The  in¬ 
ability  of  man  to  deliver  himself  from  guilt  and  condemna¬ 
tion  arises  from  want  of  power  to  do  what  is  requisite  for 
the  attaining  of  the  object;  the  inability  of  man  to  be  good 
and  holy  arises  from  a  want  of  will  or  inclination  to  do  what 
he  has  the  power  physically  to  do.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
inability  in  this  latter  case  is  simply  confirmed  indisposition 
to  do  what  is  right,  arising  from  spiritual  blindness  and 
depravity.  Man  has  not  lost  the  capacity  to  be  holy;  he  has 
not  ceased  to  be  a  free  agent,  choosing  what  he  prefers,  and 
determining  his  own  acts;  he  is  under  no  external  force  pre¬ 
venting  him  from  being  holy.  The  spiritual  inability  under 
which  he  lies  is  that  of  a  mind  set  against  God,  destitute  of 
the  principle  of  spiritual  vitality  and  activity,  through  car¬ 
nality  and  worldliness  and  sinful  indulgence  incapable  of  dis¬ 
cerning  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  so  environed  and  perme¬ 
ated  by  selfishness  that  all  true  Icve  to  God  is  excluded  from 
it.  This  is  a  real  inability,  inasmuch  as  it  hinders  and  prevents 
man  from  being  holy,  though  it  does  not  destroy  his  capacity 
for  being  holy”  (System  of  Biblical  Theology,  I,  324). 

However,  the  objective  in  the  immediate  discussion  is  not 
to  demonstrate  the  general  inability  of  fallen  man — ^to  which 
fact  the  Scriptures  bear  abundant  proof — ^but  to  make  evi¬ 
dent  the  more  specific  truth  that  unregenerate  men  are  not 
able  to  take  one  step,  apart  from  the  enabling  power  of  the 
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Spirit,  in  the  direction  of  their  salvation.  The  Arminian  error 
which  avers  that  a  general  and  universal  grace  is  given  to 
all  men  by  which  they,  if  they  will,  may  turn  to  God  is  ex¬ 
posed  and  reproved  by  a  large  body  of  Scripture,  and  no 
Scripture  is  found  which  sustains  this  error.  Several  of  these 
vital  passages  may  well  be  considered  at  this  point: 

Romans  3:10-18.  “As  it  is  written.  There  is  none  righteous, 
no,  not  one:  there  is  none  that  under standeth,  there  is  none 
that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way, 
they  are  together  become  unprofitable;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre; 
with  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit;  the  poison  of  asps 
is  under  their  lips :  whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitter¬ 
ness:  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood:  destruction  and 
misery  are  in  their  ways :  and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not 
known :  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.” 

Following  the  disclosure  set  forth  in  Romans  3:9  of  the 
age-characterizing  truth  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  now 
alike  divinely  reckoned  to  be  “under  sin,”  which  means  that 
they  are  without  merit  in  respect  to  their  salvation,  an  un¬ 
qualified  condemnation,  asserted  in  verses  10-18,  is  said  to 
rest  upon  all  men.  Of  the  various  affirmations  in  this  con¬ 
text,  one  directly  precludes  the  idea  that  unregenerate  people 
of  this  age  have  ability  in  themselves  to  turn  to  God.  This 
Scripture  declares:  “There  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.” 
In  spite  of  this  far-reaching  statement,  men  have  too  often 
been  urged  to  “seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found”  (Isa. 
55:6),  not  discovering  the  wide  difference  between  the  res¬ 
toration  of  a  covenant  people  and  the  present  estate  of  the 
human  race — Jew  and  Gentile  alike — “under  sin.”  In  the 
present  age  there  is  but  One  that  is  seeking.  Luke  19:10 
records  Christ’s  own  words,  “For  the  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.”  Thus  it  is  seen  to 
be  by  divine  initiative  alone  that  any  from  among  the  lost 
are,  in  this  age,  brought  to  the  place  where  they  embrace  the 
salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  A  portion  of  this  Romans 
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passage,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quoted  from  Psalm  14:1-3;  yet  it 
is  clear  that,  while  the  Psalm  exhibits  the  natural  wickedness 
of  man  as  common  to  all  ages  and  a  distinct  Old  Testament 
revelation,  it  omits  the  specific  declaration  that  none  are 
seeking  after  God,  thus  perhaps  implying  that  the  inability 
to  seek  is  not  only  true,  but  has  a  particular  manifestation 
in  the  present  age  of  grace. 

1  Corinthians  2:H.  “But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him:  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned.” 

The  “things  of  the  Spirit  of  God”  which  the  unregenerate 
man  is  here  said  to  be  unable  to  receive  include  a  vast  field 
of  revelation,  but  none  more  in  evidence  than  the  Scriptures 
which  invite  men  to  God  and  which  extend  to  them  the  many 
wonderful  promises.  To  the  unsaved,  these  Scriptures  are 
“foolishness,”  and,  owing  to  their  inability,  they  are  dis¬ 
qualified  from  knowing  or  receiving  these  things  of  God. 
Romans  8:7  bears  on  this  same  incapacity:  “Because  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God:  for  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.”  Likewise,  Romans 
1:21  asserts  that,  having  rejected  God  in  the  beginning  of 
the  human  race,  men  “became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.”  Here,  as  before,  much 
more  than  depravity  is  published.  It  is  the  inability  of  man 
to  turn  to  God  apart  from  divine  enablement,  which  is  dis¬ 
closed. 

2  Corinthians  U'S-U.  “But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid 
to  them  that  are  lost:  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of 
the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should 
shine  unto  them.” 

This  will  be  concluded  at  once  to  be  the  most  direct  and 
decisive  passage  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the  un¬ 
saved  have  any  power,  apart  from  immediate  divine  enlight¬ 
enment,  to  turn  to  God  in  saving  faith.  It  is  the  gospel — by 
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which  alone  men  are  saved — which  has  been  veiled  by  Satan 
to  the  end  that  its  truth  should  not  reach  them.  Men  are  not 
blinded  with  regard  to  morals,  education,  and  those  things 
which  make  for  refinement.  Upon  those  and  similar  themes 
all  may  attend  without  difficulty  and  within  the  range  of 
their  native  ability.  On  the  other  hand,  as  all  experienced 
soul-winners  must  recognize,  the  unsaved  remain  unimpressed 
with  the  way  of  salvation  until  they  are  awakened  by  the 
Spirit,  and  when  awakened,  their  response  and  enthusiasm  is 
a  marvel  to  behold.  This  blinding  is  said  to  be  wrought  by 
Satan,  and  it  is  implied  that  it  is  one  of  his  strategies  in  the 
execution  of  his  purpose  to  defeat  God  in  His  grace  toward 
lost  men.  This  satanic  effort  to  defeat  God  is  to  be  expected 
from  all  that  has  transpired  between  God  and  Satan  in  past 
ages,  and  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  a  soul  when  saved  is 
translated  “from  the  power  of  darkness”  (Col.  1:13)  and  be¬ 
comes  a  witness  against  Satan  in  this  sphere  of  his  activity. 
The  same  truth  that  the  mind  of  the  unsaved  is  blinded  is 
declared  in  Ephesians  4 :18 :  “having  the  understanding  dark¬ 
ened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignor¬ 
ance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their 
heart.”  In  the  light  of  this  Scripture,  little  ground  remains 
on  which  the  notion  may  rest  which  avers  that  man  is  able, 
apart  from  immediate  divine  enablement,  to  turn  to  God  in 
saving  faith. 

Ephesians  2:1-3.  “And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins:  wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience:  among  whom  also  we  all  had  our 
conversation  in  times  past  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind ;  and  were  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.” 

An  estate  in  spiritual  death  is  by  the  Apostle  thus  said  to 
characterize  all  the  “children  of  disobedience” ;  and  since  this 
disobedience  refers  to  the  first  sin  of  the  federal  head  of  the 
race,  the  term  children  of  disobedience  includes  all  who  are 
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unsaved — those  who  have  not,  by  being  united  to  the  resur¬ 
rected  Christ,  come  under  the  blessing  made  possible  through 
the  obedience  of  Christ  (Phil.  2:8).  The  estate  of  spiritual 
death  is  universal,  and  no  more  should  be  expected  of  a  spir¬ 
itually  dead  person  than  he  is  able  to  produce.  Being,  as  this 
passage  declares,  under  Satan’s  control,  no  revolutionary, 
independent  turning  to  God  will  be  permitted.  Those  in  Sa¬ 
tan’s  power  will  turn  to  God  only  as  One  who  is  greater  in 
power  than  Satan  moves  them  so  to  turn. 

Akin  to  this  specific  revelation  is  that  written  in  1  John 
5:19:  “And  we  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness.”  It  requires  more  understanding  con¬ 
cerning  angelic  realities  than  human  beings  possess  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  meaning  of  the  word  xelpai,  here  translated  lieth, 
which  implies  a  vital,  if  not  organic,  union  between  the  un¬ 
saved  and  Satan.  Out  of  such  a  relationship  no  individual 
may  hope  to  be  released  apart  from  divine  deliverance. 

John  3:3.  “Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  can¬ 
not  see  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

According  to  this  passage,  the  incapacity  of  the  unsaved 
is  to  a  marked  degree  emphasized  by  Christ.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  that  spiritual  realm  into  which  one  may  enter  only  by 
a  birth  from  above,  and  which,  though  infinitely  real  and 
rich  in  Its  essentials,  cannot  be  seen  or  comprehended  by  un¬ 
regenerate  men.  There  is  special  force  in  this  unqualified 
assertion  by  Christ  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  addressed 
to  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  religious  men  of  his  day. 
The  truth  that  the  most  conscientious  of  Judaism  needed  a 
new  birth,  which  evidently  he  little  understood,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  No  discredit  is  implied  respecting  the  great  fac¬ 
tors  and  blessings  which  Judaism  secured;  but  it  is  clearly 
demonstrated  here,  as  everywhere  that  this  truth  appears, 
that  a  new  and  marvelous  reality  is  introduced  by  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  by  the  advent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  in  the  range  of  these  new  and  measureless  bless- 
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ings  that  the  inability  of  the  unsaved  to  “see  the  kingdom  of 
God”  is  demonstrated. 

John  “No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him:  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.” 

The  counterpart  passage — “No  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father,  but  by  me”  (John  14:6) — declares  the  truth  that 
there  is  but  one  way  for  the  lost  to  be  saved  (cf.  Acts  4:12; 
Heb.  7 :25) ;  but  the  passage  under  consideration  discloses  the 
truth  that  none  will  ever  come  to  the  Savior  apart  from  the 
immediate  drawing  power  of  God.  The  statement  is  unquali¬ 
fied  and  final.  The  message  presented  is  so  important  that 
the  Savior  goes  on  to  say:  “It  is  written  in  the  prophets, 
And  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.  Every  man  therefore 
that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh 
unto  me”  (John  6:46). 

The  present  discussion  involves  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
divine  call.  There  is  a  general  drawing  which  is  exercised 
wherever  and  whenever  Christ  is  preached  as  Savior  (John 
12:32),  but  such  should  not  be  confused  with  the  specific 
and  irresistible  drawing  to  which  reference  is  made  in  John 
6:44.  Of  all  who  are  thus  drawn,  the  Savior  could  say  with 
an  unqualified  assurance,  “And  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day.”  Likewise,  there  is  a  general  call  which  may  be 
felt  whenever  the  gospel  is  preached,  and  it,  too,  may  be 
resisted,  as  it  often  is;  but  over  against  this  is  the  efficacious 
call  of  Romans  8:30.  In  this  passage,  as  before  observed,  it 
is  assured  that  everyone  whom  God  predestinates  is  called, 
and  the  precise  numerical  company,  again,  of  those  called 
are  justified,  and  that  same  company — no  more  and  no  less— 
are  to  be  glorified.  The  lost  are  not  said  here,  or  elsewhere, 
to  originate  their  own  steps  toward  God;  rather  it  is  as  His 
sovereignty  determines. 

Ephesians  2:8-9.  “For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through 
faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of  God:  not 
of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.” 
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So  conclusive  is  this  passage  relative  to  man’s  inability 
in  the  field  of  saving  faith  that  much  has  been  attempted  in 
the  way  of  exegesis  which  proposes  to  make  the  salvation  the 
gift  of  God,  rather  than  the  faith  which  receives  it.  When 
thus  interpreted,  the  phrase  “through  faith”  is  practically 
eliminated  and  serves  no  purpose.  The  contrast  which  the 
passage  sets  up  between  faith  and  works  becomes  a  contrast 
between  salvation  and  works,  for  which  there  is  no  ground 
either  in  Scripture  or  reason.  If  the  passage  stood  alone  in 
the  Word  of  God,  declaring  a  truth  not  elsewhere  pro¬ 
pounded,  some  reason  might  be  assigned  to  such  exegetical 
attempts  which  divest  the  context  of  its  assured  meaning; 
but,  when  rightly  interpreted,  it  stands  out  as  but  one  of 
many  of  the  same  general  character. 

Though  much  Scripture  of  an  indirect  nature  might  be 
cited,  enough  has  been  presented  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
man’s  natural  inability  to  exercise  saving  faith.  Were  men 
able  to  move  themselves  toward  God,  there  would  be  no  pro¬ 
vision  from  God  for  this  need.  The  fact  that  such  enablement 
is  provided  argues  in  favor  of  man’s  inability.  It  is  too 
often  supposed  that  the  only  restraint  upon  unregenerate 
persons  in  the  sphere  of  their  ability  to  turn  to  God,  is  their 
natural  disinclination  or  prejudice.  The  Arminian  error  re¬ 
garding  a  universal  grace  is  largely  responsible  for  such  sup¬ 
positions.  If  Christian  workers  cannot  move  the  unsaved  out 
of  the  power  of  Satan  by  argument  and  persuasion,  a  far 
more  effective  way  is  open  and  that  is  prayer.  It  is  probable 
that  God  has  included  prayer  as  one  of  the  divinely  ordained 
means  for  the  calling  out  and  saving  of  His  elect  people. 
Prayer  is  not  a  provision  by  which  men  may  secure  some¬ 
thing  outside  the  elective  will  of  God;  it  is  rather  one  of  the 
ordained  steps  in  the  realization  of  that  will. 

II.  THE  FACT  OF  THE  SPIRIT’S  WORK 

One  passage,  which  records  the  words  of  Christ  in  the 
upper  room  and  which  anticipates  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  present  age,  declares  specifically  the  fact  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  undertakes  a  work  in  the  hearts  of  unregenerate  men 
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which  is  quite  evidently  not  their  regeneration,  but  may  be 
defined  as  a  preparation  of  the  mind  to  the  end  that  an 
intelligent  choice  of  Christ  as  Savior  may  be  made.  In  the 
light  of  the  Scriptures  just  considered,  there  would  be  no 
hope  of  the  salvation  of  any  individual  in  this  age  apart 
from  this  particular  ministry  of  the  Spirit.  The  passage 
which  stands  quite  alone  respecting  this  work  of  the  Spirit, 
reads  as  follows:  “Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  truth;  It  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away:  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will 
send  him  unto  you.  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the 
world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment:  of  sin, 
because  they  believe  not  on  me;  of  righteousness,  because  I 
go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see  me  no  more;  of  judgment,  be¬ 
cause  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged”  (John  16:7-11). 

Evidently,  this  specific  work  is  wrought  in  behalf  of  the 
cosmos  world,  but,  of  necessity,  it  is  directed,  not  to  the 
cosmos  as  a  whole,  but  to  the  individual.  All  that  the  Spirit 
undertakes  in  this  ministry  is  indicated  by  the  word  eIeyx^, 
which  has  been  variously  translated  reprove,  convince,  con¬ 
vict,  etc.  The  word  determines  so  much  at  this  point  that  it 
must  not  be  passed  over  lightly. 

The  thought  expressed  by  k’Kiy'fOi  is  not  at  all  of  the 
creation  of  sorrow  in  the  heart,  but  rather  of  an  illumina¬ 
tion  or  enlightenment  respecting  certain  truths  which  the 
Lord  was  careful  to  enumerate;  that  is,  the  enlightenment 
will  be  along  three  lines — “sin,  because  they  believe  not  on 
me”;  “righteousness,  because  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see 
me  no  more”;  and  “judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this 
world  is  judged.”  This  ministry  is  one  which  is  accomplished 
in  the  heart  itself,  by  which  the  whole  being  responds  to 
realities  which  had  not  been  recognized  before.  In  contrast 
with  this  ministry  to  the  unsaved,  an  enlightening,  or  teach¬ 
ing,  ministry  is  undertaken  on  a  much  wider  scale  in  the 
heart  of  the  one  who  is  saved.  This  wider  ministry  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  defined  in  the  verses  which  follow  in  the  same 
context  (John  16:12-15). 
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These  three  features  of  revelation  now  under  considera¬ 
tion — sin,  righteousness,  judgment — as  defined  in  their  scope 
by  the  Lord,  constitute  the  essentials  of  the  gospel  of  divine 
grace. 

1.  “Of  sin.”  In  view  of  a  finished  work  by  Christ  wherein 
sin  is  borne  and  all  blessings  are  secured,  the  immeasurable 
failure  for  the  individual  for  whom  Christ  has  died  is  that 
he  does  not  believe  on  Him.  It  is  noticeable,  though  contrary 
to  general  opinion,  that  the  Spirit  does  not  enlighten  the  mind 
with  respect  to  all  the  sins  the  individual  has  committed.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  creating  shame  or  remorse  concerning 
sin,  nor  is  it  so  much  as  a  reminder  of  sin  that  has  been 
committed — though  there  is  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
preclude  sorrow  or  consciousness  of  sin;  it  is  rather  that, 
since  sin  has  been  borne  by  Christ,  there  remains  the  one 
great  and  only  responsibility  of  one’s  attitude  toward  the 
Savior  who  bore  the  sin.  This  unbelief  the  Lord  declared  is 
the  basis  of  final  condemnation,  when  He  said:  “He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  him  is  not  condemned:  but  he  that  believeth  not 
is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the 
name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God”  (John  3:18).  To  make 
the  unsaved  realize  this  is  a  task  too  great  for  the  preacher; 
it  must  be  accomplished  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  He  will  so 
reveal  this  specific  truth  to  the  unsaved,  within  the  elective 
divine  purpose,  as  the  gospel  is  preached  to  them.  The  fact 
indicated  in  this  text,  that  the  one  ground  of  condemnation  is 
the  failure  to  believe  on  Christ  as  Savior,  confirms  the  truth, 
restated  more  than  one  hundred  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  one  and  only  condition  of  salvation  is  faith  in  Christ 
as  Savior.  Only  the  elect  will  believe  and  even  these  will  do 
so  through  the  enlightening  ministry  of  the  Spirit  alone. 
However,  though  no  complete  explanation  is  given  of  all  that 
is  involved,  those  who  do  not  believe,  as  indicated  in  John 
3:18,  are  held  accountable  for  not  believing.  Unfallen  man 
would  experience  no  such  difficulty  in  the  realms  of  faith; 
and  since  his  present  incapacity  is  so  largely  due  to  that 
original  separation  from  God  which  the  first  ain  wrought, 
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there  is,  possibly,  a  partial  solution  to  this  problem  which 
these  Scriptures  set  up. 

The  testimony  of  this  portion  of  the  truth  is,  then,  that 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  enlighten  the  unsaved  with 
respect  to  the  one  determining  sin,  that  they  believe  not  on 
Christ. 

2.  *‘Of  righteousness.”  Since  imputed  righteousness  is 
the  only  form  of  righteousness  included  in  salvation  by 
grace  and  since  this  context  presents  only  those  most  vital 
truths  related  to  man's  salvation  which  the  Holy  Spirit  re¬ 
veals,  it  is  clear  that  the  reference  here  is  to  imputed  right¬ 
eousness — that  perfect  righteousness  of  God  which  Christ  is 
and  which  the  believer  becomes  when  in  Christ.  The  whole 
issue  is  of  a  perfect  standing  before  God — far  more,  indeed, 
than  the  removal  of  sin  by  forgiveness.  It  is  that  which  God 
bestows  on  “him  that  worketh  not”  (Rom.  4:5);  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  is  the  truth  that  the  one  who  would  be 
saved  shall  come  to  know  that  he  is  not  entering  into  a  merit 
arrangement,  which  would  demand  of  him  that  he  produce 
his  own  righteousness  as  a  basis  of  acceptance  before  God. 
Gospel  preaching  has  made  much  of  the  remission  of  sin 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  not  more 
than  should  be;  but  a  deplorable  neglect  has  been  accorded 
the  equally  requisite  truth  that  a  perfect  standing  is  imputed 
also  to  the  one  who  believes.  The  truth  of  the  gospel,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  John  16:7-11,  is  presented  in  a  full-orbed  perfection. 
Wherein  it  exceeds  man’s  restricted  discernment  of  the  gospel 
will  but  serve  to  demonstrate  the  inattention  of  men  to  the 
paramount  theme.  As  over  against  this  careless  notion  that 
any  kind  of  a  statement  will  serve  as  a  gospel  message,  at¬ 
tention  should  again  be  drawn  to  the  unrevoked  anathema  of 
Galatians  1:8-9.  So  little,  indeed,  is  the  fact  and  value  of 
imputed  righteousness  comprehended — due  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  neglect  of  it — that  it  is  not  easy  to  develop  this  truth 
to  the  same  level  of  realization  to  which  the  more  accentu¬ 
ated  verity  of  forgiveness  of  sin  has  attained.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  two  ideas — imputed  righteousness  and 
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remission  of  sin — are,  as  a  challenge  to  the  human  under¬ 
standing,  incomparable,  largely  due,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  remission  of  sin  is  a  more  or  less  common 
experience  in  human  relationships,  while  the  imputation  of 
righteousness  has  no  parallel  in  human  experience  outside 
that  set  forth  in  the  gospel.  However,  were  these  to  be  com¬ 
pared,  that  which  is  constructive  and  positive,  as  imputed 
righteousness  is,  will  be  held  in  higher  regard  by  those  who 
understand  it  than  remission  of  sin,  which  is  only  negative 
in  character.  What  could  contribute  more  to  peace  of  mind 
and  heart  than  the  consciousness  that  one  has  become  the 
assured  recipient  of  a  perfect  and  eternal  standing  before 
God? 

To  the  extent  that  the  great  truth  of  imputed  righteous¬ 
ness  is  foreign  to  human  experience  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  grounded  on  an  invisible  Person  in  heaven  rather  than  on 
self  or  any  human  ability  or  character,  to  that  degree  its 
presentation  to  darkened,  unregenerate  minds  must  be  super- 
naturally  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  precisely  what 
He  does  when  He  convicts  of  righteousness.  It  is  not  affirmed 
that  the  unsaved  individual  must  understand  the  complex 
doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness  before  he  can  be  saved; 
it  is  rather  maintained  that  the  truth  that  a  complete  stand¬ 
ing  and  acceptance  before  God,  which  renders  unnecessary 
all  works  of  human  merit,  shall  be  comprehended  and  that 
this  perfect  standing  proceeds  from  Christ  and  is  based  on  a 
new  and  vital  union  set  up  between  Christ  and  the  one  who 
believes.  Here  is  introduced  a  supernatural  feature  of  the 
gospel.  Divine  forgiveness  of  sin  is  also  a  supernatural  ac¬ 
complishment  when  based  on  the  death  of  Christ ;  but  far  too 
often  forgiveness  of  sin  is  computed  to  be  no  more  than  a 
divine  benevolence  or  generosity. 

A  marked  distinction  is  to  be  noted  between  that  form  of 
righteousness  which  man  produces  and  proposes  to  offer  to 
God  as  the  basis  of  his  acceptance,  and  that  form  of  right¬ 
eousness  which  God  has  made  available  and  presents  to  man. 
In  God’s  plan  of  salvation,  man  ceases  from  his  own  works 
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and  enters  into  rest;  for  there  remaineth  an  unending  sab¬ 
bath  rest  from  all  works  of  merit  for  those  who  believe  (Heb. 
4:9-10).  So  far  as  the  unsaved  are  concerned,  the  require¬ 
ments  are  met  when  by  the  specific  enlightenment  of  the 
Spirit  they  recognize  that  Christ  as  Savior  answers  every 
need  of  the  human  heart  for  time  and  eternity.  This  is  a  far 
different  overture  than  the  proposition  that  sin  may  be  for¬ 
given.  It  extends  to  the  larger  constructive  fact  that  a  per¬ 
fect  righteousness  is  imputed  to  all  who  believe.  The  essen¬ 
tial  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  appointed  so  to  enlighten  the 
mind  of  unsaved  man  respecting  imputed  righteousness,  in¬ 
dicates  conclusively  that  this  great  truth  should  be  included 
as  a  major  factor  in  all  gospel  preaching  to  the  unsaved.  The 
ambitious  student,  bent  on  excelling  as  an  effective  and  ac¬ 
curate  preacher  of  the  gospel,  would  do  well  to  learn — even 
by  tireless  effort  —  the  great  doctrine  of  imputed  right¬ 
eousness. 

3.  “Of  judgment.”  No  reference  is  made  by  this  phrase 
to  a  judgment  to  come;  the  reference  is  rather  to  the  greatest 
of  all  judgments,  which  is  now  past  and  was  accomplished  by 
Christ  as  Substitute  when  He  died  the  Just  for  the  unjust, 
when  the  immeasurable  billows  of  God’s  hatred  of  sin  swept 
over  the  One  who  had  become  a  sin  offering  for  those  for 
whom  He  died.  This  judgment,  it  is  revealed,  did  concern 
Satan  the  prince  of  this  world,  but  in  a  sense  far  deeper  than 
a  mere  judgment  of  the  person  of  that  great  being.  The 
judgment  accomplished  infinite  results  for  the  unsaved  and 
of  these  results  the  Holy  Spirit  would  cause  them  to  be  en¬ 
lightened. 

The  human  mind  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  hopeless 
or  helpless  than  a  fallen  human  being  for  whom  Christ  did 
not  die.  Such,  to  an  unrevealed  degree,  was  the  estate  of 
humanity  before  the  cross — excepting  those  of  one  nation 
with  whom  covenants  were  made  and  who  had  the  advantage 
of  animal  sacrifices  that  anticipated  the  values  of  Christ’s 
death.  It  is  true  that  the  privilege  of  animal  sacrifices  was 
extended  to  humanity  before  the  nation  Israel  began  its  his- 
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tory;  but  what  the  precise  value  of  these  sacrifices  was  is 
not  revealed  and  the  people  did  not  long  claim  their  benefits 
(Rom.  1:21).  Apparently  the  very  fact  that  no  sacrifices 
were  offered  by  these  multitudes  became  the  ground  on  which 
the  people  were  claimed  by  Satan  as  his  own  subjects.  In 
Isaiah  14:17,  among  the  stupendous  undertakings  of  Satan 
there  enumerated,  it  is  affirmed  that  Satan  “opened  not  the 
door  of  his  prisoners.”  Whether  it  was  in  his  power  to  release 
them  is,  at  this  juncture,  an  unimportant  question.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  they  were  helpless  in  Satan’s  power. 
These  people,  with  respect  to  helplessness,  were  not  unlike 
the  fallen  angels  for  whom  no  sacrifice,  so  far  as  Scripture 
discloses,  has  ever  been  made.  In  the  description  of  the  mighty 
realities  which  Christ  would  accomplish  in  His  first  advent 
and  which  He  Himself  asserted  were  fulfilled  when  He  came 
the  first  time,  it  is  said  that  He  came  “to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound”  (Isa.  61:1;  cf.  Luke  4:16-21). 

The  same  truth — that  Satan  held  a  vast  authority  over 
men  and  that  that  authority  was  broken  by  Christ  in  His 
death — is  recorded  in  Colossians  2:14-15,  which  reads:  “Blot¬ 
ting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us, 
which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing 
it  to  his  cross;  and  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers, 
he  made  a  shew  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in 
it.”  Here,  as  in  John  16:11,  it  is  taught  that  it  was  by  and 
through  the  cross  that  Christ  triumphed  over  Satan  and  his 
fallen  angels.  The  passage  (John  16:11)  hardly  declares  that 
men  are  redeemed  by  Christ’s  triumph  over  Satan  and  his 
angels;  it  is  rather  that  men  are  redeemed  by  the  same 
death  which  served  as  a  judgment  of  Satan  and  his  angels, 
and  by  that  death  are  released  from  that  power  which  Satan 
exercised  over  them — as  indicated  in  Colossians  1:13:  “Who 
hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath 
translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,”  and  1  John 
5 :19 :  “And  we  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness.” 
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It  is  indicated  that  the  Spirit  will  enlighten  the  unsaved 
with  respect  to  judgment — both  that  their  sins  are  judged 
and  that  the  one  is  judged  who,  because  of  his  assumed  au¬ 
thority  over  the  unsaved,  holds  them  in  his  power.  A  central 
truth  of  the  gospel  is  that  Christ  in  His  death  as  Substitute 
bore  the  sins  of  those  who  are  lost,  and  there  is  no  truth 
which  needs  more  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  if  it  is  to  be 
disclosed  to  Satan-blinded  minds.  This  enlightenment  is  of  a 
work  that  is  finished,  to  which  nothing  need  be  added  and  to 
which  nothing  could  be  added.  It  is  a  work  finished  as  a  re 
demption  toward  sin,  a  reconciliation  toward  the  sinner,  and 
propitiation  toward  God.  The  work  is  not  something  the  sin¬ 
ner  must  persuade  God  to  do,  but  is  something  perfectly  ac¬ 
complished,  to  which  the  unsaved  can  sustain  no  other  rela¬ 
tion  than  to  believe  what  God  has  wrought  in  his  behalf. 

Thus  it  may  be  deduced  that  John  16:7-11  presents  a  truth 
of  measureless  import — a  threefold  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
behalf  of  the  unsaved  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  His 
larger  ministries  when,  as  a  part  of  the  salvation  of  men.  He 
regenerates,  indwells,  baptizes,  and  seals;  nor  is  this  specific 
ministry  of  the  Spirit  in  enlightening  the  unsaved  to  be 
confused  with  His  service  to  those  who  are  saved  when  He 
bears  fruit  in  them,  exercises  gifts,  teaches  the  Word  of  God, 
and  intercedes  in  them.  When  the  Spirit  enlightens  the  Satan- 
blinded  mind  regarding  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment, 
that  otherwise  blinded  mind  is  at  once  more  than  normally 
enabled  to  understand  the  three  great  foundational  truths 
that  sin  has  been  judged,  righteousness  is  available  in  and 
through  Christ,  and  the  condemning  sin  is  failure  to  believe 
that  which  God  now  offers  the  sinner,  namely,  a  perfect 
salvation  in  and  through  Christ  the  Savior.  No  soul  can  be 
saved  apart  from  this  enlightenment,  for  no  other  power  is 
sufficient  to  break  through  the  blindness  which  Satan  has 
imposed  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  lost.  It  therefore 
follows  that  evangelism  which  is  adjusted  to  God’s  Word  will 
make  a  large  place  for  this  preliminary  work  of  the  Spirit 
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and  recognize  that  in  answer  to  prayer  alone  the  souls  of  lost 
men  may  be  moved  to  believe  on  Christ 

III.  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  SPIRIT’S  WORK 
To  a  degree  which  allows  of  no  exception,  the  Scriptures 
assert  the  supernatural  inability  of  fallen  men  to  turn  to  God 
in  saving  faith,  apart  from  the  supernatural  unveiling  of  the 
mind  which  Satan  has  darkened.  It  is  equally  true  that  this 
divine  enlightenment  results  in  an  ability  to  understand  the 
gospel,  which  ability  is  augmented  beyond  that  which  is  the 
natural  competency  of  the  individual  thus  blessed.  Those  thus 
favored  enter  into  the  riches  of  divine  grace  by  a  faith  which 
God  engenders.  That  faith,  it  is  declared,  is  “not  of  your¬ 
selves:  it  is  the  gift  of  God”  (Eph.  2:8).  Such  imparted  or 
inwrought  faith  leads  on  to  a  personal  transaction  with 
Christ — that  specific  commitment  without  which  no  adult  or 
accountable  person  will  be  saved.  In  this  enlightenment  the 
natural  faculties  of  seeing  and  hearing  are  also  enlarged.  The 
blind  receive  their  sight  and  can  say,  “Whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see”;  and  the  deaf  hear.  Such  likewise  was  the  spir¬ 
itual  meaning  of  those  miracles  in  which  Christ  gave  sight 
to  blind  eyes  and  opened  deaf  ears.  To  these  realities  He  re¬ 
ferred  when  He  said:  “And  this  is  the  Father’s  will  which 
hath  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  I  should 
lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day. 
And  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one 
which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  may  have  ever¬ 
lasting  life :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. ...  It  is 
written  in  the  prophets.  And  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God. 
Every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the 
Father,  cometh  unto  me”  (John  6:39-40,45).  These  passages 
exhibit  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  no  Scripture  is  more 
absolute  about  divine  determination  than  verse  44  of  this 
same  context:  “No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him:  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.”  It  is  here  in  the  sphere  of  an  effectual  call 
that  the  divine  election  is  realized.  It  is  not  determined  on 
the  basis  of  a  theory  that  there  is  a  selected  company  for 
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whom  alone  Christ  has  died,  nor  are  men  saved  because  of 
anything  good — actual  or  foreseen — in  them.  In  sovereign 
grace  God  predestined  and  those  whom  He  predestined,  He 
called — no  more  and  no  less — and  whom  He  called,  He  justi¬ 
fied — no  more  and  no  less — and  whom  He  justified,  He  glori¬ 
fied — no  more  and  no  less.  The  Arminian  practice  of  intrud¬ 
ing  into  this  passage  the  human  element  by  such  phrases  as, 
“if  they  will  to  hear  the  call"  and,  “if  they  remain  faithful,” 
etc.,  deserves  the  rebuke  which  belongs  to  those  who  distort 
the  Word  of  God  by  adding  thereto.  By  these  four  divine 
actions — predestinating,  calling,  justifying,  glorifying — ^the 
sovereign  elective  choice  of  God  is  disclosed.  Not  one  of  these 
is  so  related  to  the  death  of  Christ  that  it  can  be  claimed  that 
it  is  by  His  death  God  marks  off  those  whom  He  has  chosen 
for  His  eternal  glory.  The  elect  and  no  more  will  be  called, 
justified,  and  glorified,  and  evangelism  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
form  to  this  revelation  and  not  pursue  Arminian  misunder¬ 
standings  which  propose  that  by  methods  incorporating  hu¬ 
man  works  of  merit  any  person  can,  if  he  will,  respond  to  the 
gospel  of  divine  grace. 

It  is  yet  to  be  observed  that  the  individual,  unregenerate 
person  must  believe  for  himself.  The  reception  of  Christ  as 
Savior  must  be  by  a  choice  which  arises  in  the  center  of  his 
own  being  and  be  a  reflection  of  his  own  intelligent  prefer¬ 
ence.  Too  often  methods  have  been  employed  requiring  mere 
outward  actions  which,  though  sincere,  may  indicate  no  heart 
experience;  and  those  outward  actions  may  be  motivated  by 
the  earnest  appeal  of  loved  ones  and  friends  who,  being  them¬ 
selves  saved,  do  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  decision  for 
Christ.  The  pressure  of  these  outside  influences  has  been,  in 
many  instances,  the  chief  dependence  of  the  evangelist  for 
his  apparent  success  in  his  work.  It  is  often  recognized  that 
the  evangelist  to  be  a  success  must  possess  a  dominating  and 
even  overpowering  personality.  This  with  other  psychologi¬ 
cal  influences  which  are  skilfully  employed  amount  to  what 
is  almost  an  irresistible  effect.  All  this  mass  of  influence  may 
be  focused  upon  the  unsaved  individual  to  compel  him  to  do 
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something  which  perchance  is  no  choice  of  his  own,  nor  has 
it  a  vestige  of  virtue  in  the  realm  of  that  which  constitutes  a 
decision  for  Christ.  A  few  '^converts”  have  held  out  and  these 
have  justified  the  methods  used  without  due  regard  to  the 
disastrous  effect  upon  a  soul  of  the  one  who,  under  such 
irrelevant  infiuences,  has  made  professions  and  taken  posi¬ 
tions  which  were  unrelated  to  a  true  acceptance  of  Christ  as 
Savior.  The  lost  are  saved  when  they  hear  the  gospel  under 
divine  illumination,  that  is,  when  they  hear  and  believe.  *'So 
then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God”  (Rom.  10:17).  As  certainly  as  this  is  true,  it  is  the 
preacher’s  part  to  expect  that  souls  will  be  saved  while  he  is 
preaching,  rather  than  after  he  has  concluded  his  message 
and  has  given  the  unsaved  something  to  do  that  they  may  be 
saved.  There  is  a  public  testimony  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  saved;  but  this  should  not  be  confused  with  the  simple 
requirement  that  the  lost  may  be  saved  by  personal  faith  in 
Christ  as  Savior.  The  appeal  of  the  soul-winner  is  of  value, 
for  it  has  pleased  God  to  commit  the  proclamation  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  those  who  are  appointed  to  preach  the  glad  tidings. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-Decemher  Number,  1948) 


SERIES  IN  CHRISTOLOGY 

THE  INCARNATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

[I.  CHRISTOLOGICAL  TYPOLOGY 

Latent  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  rich 
treasury  of  Christological  truth  in  the  form  of  Biblical  types. 
Typology  has  always  suffered  certain  disabilities  and  unbelief 
which  other  branches  of  theological  instruction  have  been 
spared.  For  this  reason  and  others  it  has  been  largely  neg¬ 
lected,  and  that  unjustly,  in  theological  discussion.  As  Pat¬ 
rick  Fairbairn  states  in  opening  his  classic  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “The  Typology  of  Scripture  has  been  one  of  the  most 
neglected  departments  of  theological  science.  It  has  never 
altogether  escaped  from  the  region  of  doubt  and  uncertainty; 
and  some  still  regard  it  as  a  field  incapable,  from  its  very 
nature,  of  being  satisfactorily  explored,  or  cultivated  so  as 
to  yield  any  sure  and  appreciable  results.”* 

The  difficulty  has  been  that  typology  by  its  nature  is 
more  subject  to  personal  opinion  of  the  interpreter  than 
ordinary  exegesis.  It  is  often  confused  with  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation  and  is  not  as  subject  to  the  corroborating  teachings 
of  other  Scripture.  Typology  is  primarily  concerned  with 
application  of  an  historical  fact  as  an  illustration  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual  truth.  As  Webster  puts  it,  a  type  is  “a  figure  or  repre¬ 
sentation  of  something  to  come.’”  It  is  therefore  prophetic 
by  its  character,  and  we  may  expect  a  considerable  contribu¬ 
tion  from  it  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  A  study  of  Christo¬ 
logical  typology  includes  about  fifty  important  types  of  Christ 
— about  one  half  of  the  recognized  total  in  the  entire  field 
of  typology.* 

In  the  New  Testament  two  Greek  words  are  used  to  ex- 

*The  Typology  of  Scripture  (New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  1900),  1,1. 

^Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  (Second 
Edition),  s.  v.  type. 

•L.  S.  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology  (Dallas;  Dallas  Seminary  Press,  1947), 

I,  XXX. 
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press  the  thought  of  a  type :  xujiog  and  v^xobEiypa.  As  Dr.  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer  has  stated:  “Tvjtog  means  an  imprint  which 
may  serve  as  a  mold  or  pattern,  and  that  which  is  typical  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  a  mold  or  pattern  of  that  which  is  anti¬ 
typical  in  the  New  Testament.  The  root  xvjiog  is  translated 
by  five  English  words  (‘ensample,*  1  Cor.  10:11;  Phil.  3:17; 
1  Thess.  1 :7 ;  2  Thess.  3 :9 ;  1  Pet.  5 :3 ;  ‘example,*  1  Tim.  4 :12 ; 
Heb.  8:5;  ‘figure,’  Acts  7:43;  Rom.  5:14;  ‘pattern,’  Titus  2:7; 
‘print  of  the  nails,’  John  20:25).  Aelypa  means  a  ‘specimen’ 
or  ‘example,’  and  when  combined  with  vjio  indicates  that 
which  is  shown  plainly  under  the  eyes  of  men.  'Yjiobeiypa  is 
translated  by  two  English  words  (‘example,’  John  13:15;  Heb. 
4:11;  8:5;  James  5:10;  and  ‘pattern,’  Heb.  9:23).’”  Typology 
as  a  branch  of  Biblical  revelation  is  well  established  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves  as  evidenced  by  the  frequent  use  made 
of  it  in  the  New  Testament.  The  problem  to  be  considered 
here  is  not  the  larger  discussion  of  typology  as  a  whole,  but 
its  contribution  to  Christology. 

As  many  writers  have  pointed  out,  typology  is  concerned 
with  (1)  typical  persons;  (2)  typical  events;  (3)  typical 
things;  (4)  typical  institutions;  and  (5)  typical  ceremonies.* 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  gather  into  a  brief  discussion 
the  wealth  of  revelation  afforded  in  the  types  which  concern 
Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  rather  than  omit  this  im¬ 
portant  contribution,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  summarize 
the  important  types  and  their  prophetic  light. 

TYPICAL  PERSONS 

Aaron.  The  Scriptures,  particularly  Hebrews,  give  a  firm 
basis  for  believing  that  Aaron  is  a  true  type  of  Christ.  As 
a  priest,  Aaron  was  appointed  to  his  sacred  office  (Heb.  5:4) 
as  was  Christ  to  His  priesthood  (Heb.  5:5-6).  Aaron  was 
appointed  to  minister  in  the  earthly  sphere  as  Christ  was 
appointed  to  the  heavenly  (Heb.  8:1-5).  Aaron  administered 
the  old  Mosaic  covenant  while  Christ  ministered  the  new 


'Ibid.,  I,  xxx-xxxi. 

*Cf.  L.  S.  Chafer,  loc.  cit. 
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covenant  (Heb.  8:6).  Aaron  was  appointed  to  offer  sacrifices 
daily  while  Christ  offered  Himself  once  for  all  (Heb.  7:27). 
The  Aaronic  type  reveals  Christ  in  His  true  humanity  and 
in  His  priestly  work.  As  Aaron  remained  a  part  of  Israel 
even  as  he  served  as  mediator,  so  Christ  remains  genuinely 
human,  on  earth  knowing  weakness,  certain  limitations,  suf¬ 
fering,  and  struggle,  as  did  Aaron,  and  even  in  heaven  con¬ 
tinues  in  His  true  humanity.  While  Hebrews  brings  out  the 
contrasts  between  Aaron  and  Christ,  there  is  obviously  a 
tsrpical  foreshadowing  of  Christ  in  the  Aaronic  priesthood  in 
the  person  of  Aaron.  The  intercession  of  Aaron  is  a  picture 
of  the  intercession  of  Christ. 

Abel.  In  this  type  we  have  Christ  presented  as  the  true 
Shepherd  who  made  an  acceptable  bloody  sacrifice  to  God  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  God.  As  Abel  was  slain  by 
Cain,  representing  the  world,  so  Christ  was  slain.  As  Abel’s 
offering  was  accepted  by  God,  so  Christ  in  His  offering  is 
accepted.  The  fact  that  Abel’s  offering  was  accepted  be¬ 
cause  offered  by  faith  (Heb.  11:4)  does  not  take  away  its 
essential  character.  It  was  because  Abel  believed  that  revela¬ 
tion  concerning  sacrifices  that  he  offered  his  lamb  in  contrast 
to  Cain’s  bloodless  offering.  He  is  therefore  a  type  of  Christ 
in  life  as  Shepherd,  in  his  offering,  and  in  his  death. 

Adam.  One  of  the  important  types  recognized  by  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  that  of  Adam.  Adam  is  the  head  of  the  old  creation 
as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  new  creation.  This  is  plainly 
inferred  in  Romans  5:14,  “Yet  death  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  even  over  those  whose  sins  were  not  like  the  transgres¬ 
sion  of  Adam,  who  was  a  type  of  the  one  who  was  to  come” 
(R.S.V.).  Both  Adam  and  Christ  entered  the  world  through 
a  special  act  of  God.  Both  entered  the  world  sinless;  both 
acted  on  behalf  of  those  whom  God  considered  in  them  rep¬ 
resentatively.  The  sin  of  Adam  is  contrasted  to  the  act  of 
obedience  of  Christ.  The  Scripture  discussion  of  the  subject 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  main  elements  of  this  type 
(Rom.  5:12-21).  The  very  terms  first  Adam  and  la^t  Adam 
and  similar  expressions  are  applied  respectively  to  Adam  and 
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Christ  (1  Cor.  15:45-47).  Adam  as  the  husband  of  Eve  is 
also  a  type  as  the  bridegroom  in  relation  to  the  church  as 
the  bride. 

Benjamin.  In  the  contrast  of  the  two  names  of  Benjamin 
there  was  foreshadowed  the  two  aspects  of  the  Person  of 
Christ — His  sufferings  and  the  glory  to  follow.  With  her 
dying  breath,  Rachel  named  her  new-born  son,  Ben-oni, 
meaning,  son  of  sorrow.  Jacob  called  him,  however,  Benja¬ 
min,  meaning,  son  of  my  right  hand.  As  Ben-oni,  Christ  was 
the  son  of  sorrow  to  his  mother  (Lk.  2:35)  and  the  one  who 
knew  suffering  as  the  man  of  sorrows  and  death.  As  Benja¬ 
min,  Christ  is  “the  son  of  my  right  hand”  to  God  the  Father, 
victorious  in  the  battle  with  sin  as  Benjamin  was  victorious 
as  the  warrior  tribe.  While  the  type  is  without  express  New 
Testament  authority,  it  seems  a  clear  prophetic  picture  of 
Christ. 

David.  The  historic  and  prophetic  connection  between 
David  and  Christ  is  commonly  recognized,  but  the  typical 
significance  of  David  is  often  overlooked.  David  is  a  type 
of  Christ  as  the  one  who  is  first  shepherd,  then  king.  David 
experienced  the  call  of  God,  rejection  by  his  brethren,  was 
in  constant  danger  of  his  life  because  he  was  anointed  king, 
and  during  the  years  of  his  rejection  took  a  Gentile  wife, 
typical  of  the  church.  Later  he  ruled  over  Israel  in  complete 
power  and  sovereignty.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  typical 
significance  of  these  events,  as  well  as  many  minor  incidents 
in  his  life  as  foreshadowings  of  Christ. 

Isaac.  In  the  New  Testament  Isaac  is  used  as  a  type  of 
the  church,  which  is  composed  of  the  spiritual  children  of 
Abraham  (Gal.  4:28)  and  as  a  type  of  the  new  nature  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  in  contrast  to  the  old  nature  typified 
by  Ishmael  (Gal.  4:29).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Isaac 
is  taken  to  be  a  type  of  two  distinct  things  in  two  successive 
verses  of  the  New  Testament. 

More  prominent  in  the  person  of  Isaac  are  typical  truths 
relating  to  Christ  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
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ment.  Isaac  was  a  type  of  Christ  in  many  particulars.  The 
births  of  Isaac  and  of  Christ  were  genuinely  miraculous.  Both 
are  involved  in  the  promised  deliverance  first  announced  to 
Eve.  Their  births  were  anticipated  and  involved  in  the 
promises  of  God  long  before  fulfillment.  Both  are  the  be¬ 
loved  of  their  fathers  and  both  are  declared  to  be  only-begot¬ 
ten  (John  3:16;  Heb.  11:17)  although  Ishmael  was  born 
before  Isaac  and  all  believers  in  Christ  call  God  their  Father. 
In  Genesis  twenty-two  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  on  Moriah 
we  have  a  foreshadowing  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  is 
too  clear  a  picture  to  gainsay.  In  the  type,  Isaac  is  saved  at 
the  last  moment  and  a  substitute  is  provided.  In  the  anti¬ 
type,  just  as  truly  offered  by  the  Father,  there  could  be  no 
substitute.  Truly,  Isaac  lived  because  Christ  died.  In  the 
beautiful  story  of  Genesis  twenty-four  the  securing  of  the 
bride  for  Isaac  is  again  a  prophetic  picture,  in  type,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  securing  a  bride  for  Christ,  and  complete  in  all  its 
details.®  The  entire  life  of  Isaac  affords  a  more  complete 
typical  picture  of  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ  than  any 
previous  character  in  Scripture.’® 

Joseph.  While  the  New  Testament  nowhere  authorizes  the 
interpretation  that  Joseph  is  a  type  of  Christ,  the  numerous 
factors  of  his  life  which  point  to  this  conclusion  indicate  in 
fact  that  Joseph  is  the  most  complete  type  of  Christ  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Both  Joseph  and  Christ  were  born  by  special 
intervention  of  God  (Gen.  30:22-24;  Lk.  1:35).  Both  were 
objects  of  special  love  by  their  fathers  (Gen.  37:3;  Mt.  3:17; 
John  3:35);  both  were  hated  by  brethren  (Gen.  37:4;  John 
15:24-25);  both  were  rejected  as  rulers  over  their  brethren 
(Gen.  37:8;  Mt.  21:37-39;  John  15:24-25);  both  were  robbed 
of  their  robes  (Gen.  37:23;  Mt.  27:35);  both  were  conspired 
against  and  placed  in  the  pit  of  death  (Gen.  37:18,  24;  Mt. 
26:3-4;  27:35-37) ;  both  were  sold  for  silver  (Gen.  37:28;  Mt. 


®Cf.  the  beautiful  exposition  of  this  by  George  E.  Guille,  Isaac  and  Re- 
bekah  (Chicago:  The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Assn.,  1914),  31  pp. 
'®For  a  simple  summary  of  Isaac  as  a  type  of  Christ  cf.  Scofield  Reference 
Bible,  notes,  pp.  31,  33,  34. 
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26:14-15) ;  both  became  servants  (Gen.  39:4;  Phil.  2:7) ;  both 
were  condemned  though  innocent  (Gen.  39:11-20;  Isa.  53:9; 
Mt.  27:19,  24).  As  Joseph  is  a  type  of  Christ  in  humiliation, 
so  is  he  also  in  exaltation.  Both  were  raised  from  humiliation 
to  glory  by  the  power  of  God.  Even  Pharoah  saw  in  Joseph 
one  in  whom  was  the  Spirit  of  God  (Gen.  41:38),  and  Christ 
is  manifested  in  resurrection  power  as  the  very  Son  of  God. 
Both  during  the  time  of  exaltation  but  continued  rejection  by 
brethren  take  a  Gentile  bride  and  were  a  blessing  to  Gentiles 
(Gen.  41:1-45;  Acts  15:14;  Rom.  11:11-12;  Eph.  5:25-32). 
After  the  time  of  Gentile  blessing  begins  to  wane,  both  were 
received  finally  by  their  brethren  and  recognized  as  a  savior 
and  deliverer  (Gen.  45:1-15;  Rom.  11:1-26).  Both  exalt  their 
brethren  to  places  of  honor  and  safety  (Gen.  45:16-18;  Isa. 
65:17-25).  It  is  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  providence 
of  God  that  Joseph  should  have  been  guided  through  such 
unusual  experiences  which  were  not  only  tokens  of  God’s  care 
over  him  but  profound  truths  typical  of  the  Person  and  work 
of  Christ. 

Joshua.  Attention  is  directed  to  Joshua  first  on  account 
of  his  name,  which  means,  Jehovah  saves.  It  is  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  equivalent  of  the  Greek  name  Jesus.  As  a  type  of 
Christ,  Joshua  is  significant  first  because  he  is  the  successor 
of  Moses  just  as  Christ  succeeded  Moses  and  the  law  (John 
1:17;  Rom.  8:2-4;  Heb.  7:18-19;  Gal.  3:23-25).  Joshua  like 
Christ  won  a  victory  where  Moses  had  failed  (Rom.  8:3-4). 
In  the  time  of  conflict  and  defeat  both  Joshua  and  Christ 
interceded  for  their  own  (Josh.  7:5-9;  Lk.  22:32;  1  John 
2:1).  The  portions  of  Israel  were  allotted  by  Joshua  even  as 
Christ  gives  gifts  and  rewards  to  His  own  (Josh.  13  ff.). 
While  not  a  prominent  type  of  Christ,  it  adds  its  own  truth  to 
the  whole. 

Kinsman-Redeemer.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament  there 
is  constant  reference  to  the  or  kinsman-redeemer.  It 
is  evident  that  these  instances  are  typical  foreshadowings 
of  Christ  as  our  Redeemer.  The  general  law  of  redemption 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  clear.  The  redeemer  had  to  be  a 
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kinsman,  one  related  to  the  person  or  inheritance  to  be  re¬ 
deemed  (Lev.  25:48-49;  Ruth  3:12-13;  Heb.  2:14-16).  Christ 
fulfilled  this  by  becoming  man  and  by  having  the  sins  of 
the  world  imputed  to  Him.  The  Old  Testament  redeemer  had 
to  be  able  to  redeem  even  as  Christ  in  the  New  Testament 
(Ruth  4:4-6;  John  10:11,  18;  1  Pet.  1:18).  The  redemption 
is  accomplished  by  the  payment  of  the  price  (Lev.  25:27; 
Rom.  3:24-26;  1  Pet.  1:18-19;  Gal.  3:13).  Latent  in  the  entire 
Old  Testament  order  of  redemption  is  the  prophetic  picture  of 
Christ  who  would  come  to  redeem  through  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself.  The  consummation  of  His  redemption  yet  awaits 
the  saints  both  in  earth  and  in  heaven. 

Melchizedek.  The  brief  account  given  of  the  meeting  of 
Abraham  and  Melchizedek  in  Genesis  fourteen  provides  the 
background  for  this  type  of  Christ.  In  the  account  Melchize¬ 
dek  as  king  of  Salem  brings  forth  bread  and  wine  as  the 
priest  of  the  most  high  God  and  blesses  Abram  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  conquest  of  the  kings.  The  Scriptures  record  that 
Abram  gave  to  Melchizedek  tithes  of  all.  Later  in  Psalm  110:4, 
it  is  predicted  that  Christ  should  be  a  priest  forever  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek.  These  two  passages  are  the  occasion  for 
the  discussion  in  Hebrews  5-7  in  which  Christ  is  declared  a 
priest  according  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Psalm.  Combining  the 
various  elements  presented  in  these  passages,  it  becomes 
clear  upon  Scriptural  warrant  that  Melchizedek  is  a  type  of 
Christ.  His  name  is  significant.  As  Dr.  Isaac  Brubacher  has 
written :  “The  name  Melchisedek  is  a  composite  word  derived 
from  two  Hebrew  words,  meaning,  king;  and  pnv  mean¬ 
ing,  righteous.  The  two  words  combined  with  nv  of  possession 
form  which  means,  my  king  is  righteous.  The  nar¬ 

rative  further  tells  us  that  he  was  king  of  Salem.  The  word 
Salem  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  which  means, 
peace.”"  Hence  in  Melchizedek  we  have  a  type  of  Christ  as 
the  righteous  King-Priest,  who  is  king  of  Salem — ^meaning, 
king  of  peace.  As  one  who  brings  forth  bread  and  wine  some 

"Old  Testament  Types  of  Christ  (unpublished  dissertation,  Dallas  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1938),  p.  85. 
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have  suggested  that  the  type  refers  particularly  to  the  resur¬ 
rected  Christ.  In  the  New  Testament  Melchizedek  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  proving  the  eternity  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
and  its  superiority  to  the  Levitical  priesthood,  based  on  the 
argument  that  Levi  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek  through  Abra¬ 
ham  his  forefather  (cf.  Heb.  5:6,  10;  6:20;  7:17,  21). 

Moses,  As  one  of  the  great  prophets  and  leaders  of  the 
Old  Testament,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Moses  should  also  be 
a  type  of  Christ.  Moses  predicted  to  the  children  of  Israel  on 
the  basis  of  the  revelation  given  to  him  by  Jehovah  that  a 
prophet  would  come  like  unto  himself  to  whom  they  should 
give  ear  (Dt.  18:15-19).  The  tsrpology  of  Moses  is,  however, 
based  primarily  on  the  evident  significance  of  events  in  his 
life  foreshadowing  the  coming  of  Christ.  Like  Christ,  Moses 
as  a  child  was  in  danger  of  death,  being  born  in  a  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  Israel  was  under  oppression.  By  sovereign  choice 
of  God,  both  were  chosen  to  be  saviors  and  deliverers  (Ex. 
3:7-10;  Acts  7:25).  Both  are  rejected  by  their  brethren  (Ex. 
2:11-15;  John  1:11;  Acts  7:23-28;  18:5-6).  Both  during  the 
period  of  rejection  minister  to  Gentiles  and  secure  a  Gentile 
bride,  typical  of  the  church  (Ex.  2:16;  2  Cor.  11:2;  Eph. 
5:25-32).  Moses  after  the  period  of  separation  is  concluded 
returned  to  deliver  Israel  even  as  Christ  is  predicted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  deliver  Israel.  Both  are  received  by  Israel  at  their 
second  comings  (Ex.  4:19-31;  Rom.  11:24-26;  Acts  15:14- 
17).  Like  Christ  Moses  is  prophet  (Num.  34:1,  2;  John 
12:29;  Mt.  13:57;  21:11;  Acts  3:22-23);  priest  as  advocate 
(Ex.  32:31-35;  1  John  2:1-2)  and  intercessor  (Ex.  17:1-6; 
Heb.  7:25);  and  king  or  ruler  (Dt.  33:4,5;  John  1:49).  Like 
Christ,  Moses  had  to  die  before  the  children  of  Israel  could 
enter  the  land,  typical  of  a  Christian’s  possessions.  As  in  the 
lives  of  Isaac  and  Joseph,  we  find  in  Moses  an  outstanding 
illustration  of  typical  truth  valuable  for  its  foreshadowing  of 
the  life  and  ministry  of  CThrist. 

Nazarite,  While  Christ  Himself  was  not  a  Nazarite  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  He  nevertheless  fulfilled  the  spirit¬ 
ual  significance  of  the  Old  Testament  regulations  governing 
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Nazarites.  A  Nazarite  was  required,  in  the  commandment  re¬ 
corded  in  Numbers  six,  to  abstain  from  wine  and  unclean 
food,  not  to  cut  the  hair  or  beard,  and  not  to  touch  dead 
bodies.  The  underlying  thought  was  total  separation  to  God 
and  holy  use.  Abstention  from  wine  seems  to  represent  ab¬ 
staining  from  natural  joys  in  order  to  have  spiritual  joy 
(Psa.  97:12;  Hab.  3:18;  Phil.  3:1,  3;  4:4).  Long  hair  iden¬ 
tified  the  Nazarite  but  was  to  the  world  a  token  of  reproach 
(1  Cor.  11:14),  and  symbolizes  willingness  to  suffer  because 
of  identification  with  the  Lord.  Abstention  from  unclean 
and  dead  things  was  necessary  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord.  Christ 
beautifully  fulfills  this  type  in  every  spiritual  sense  (Heb. 
7:26). 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  typology  of  persons  in  the  Old 
Testament  manifests  that  it  is  Christ-centered,  having  its 
main  purpose  in  foreshadowing  the  Person  and  work  of 
Christ.  It  is  a  rich  field  for  devotional  study  and  one  that 
unfortunately  has  been  greatly  neglected. 

TYPICAL  EVENTS 

The  field  of  typical  events  is  too  inclusive  to  be  embraced 
in  a  brief  study,  but  as  a  complement  to  other  aspects  of 
Christological  typology,  illustrations  can  at  least  be  drawn 
from  the  abundance  of  incidents  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
major  tsrpical  events  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  entrance 
of  Israel  into  the  land  will  be  considered. 

Clothing  of  Adam  and  Eve.  In  the  midst  of  the  ruin  of 
sin  and  the  judgment  which  followed  the  fall  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  Scriptures  record  a  gracious  thing  which  God  did 
for  fallen  humanity.  In  Genesis  3:21  (A.R.V.)  it  is  written: 
“And  Jehovah  God  made  for  Adam  and  for  his  wife  coats 
of  skins,  and  clothed  them.”  It  was,  of  course,  a  supply  of  a 
physical  need  for  clothing  which  God  recognized,  but  it  seems 
evident  that  the  meaning  is  deeper  than  this.  God  was  rep¬ 
resenting  to  them  the  fact  that  He  would  supply  that  which 
would  cover  the  nakedness  of  sin  and  provide  a  righteous 
covering  through  the  death  of  Christ,  a  thought  which  is 
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given  frequent  utterance  in  Scripture  (Job  29:14;  Psa.  132:9; 
Isa.  61:10;  64:6;  Rom.  3:22;  Rev.  19:8). 

Preservation  in  the  Ark.  Another  dramatic  event  in  the 
early  history  of  the  race  is  the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his 
family  in  the  ark.  The  ark  itself  is  a  significant  type,  to  be 
considered  as  a  typical  thing,  but  the  event  of  preservation  is 
freighted  with  meaning.  In  the  midst  of  almost  universal 
judgment,  God  singled  out  the  righteous  and  preserved  them. 
It  represents  in  general  God’s  deliverance  of  the  righteous 
from  judgment.  In  particular  it  foreshadows  the  future  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  saints  in  the  period  of  great  tribulation  before 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  It  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
true  church  which  will  be  caught  up  to  be  with  Christ  before 
this  final  period  begins  and  will  return  to  the  earth  after 
the  judgment  is  completed.  The  principle  of  deliverance  of 
the  righteous  is  referred  to  by  Peter  in  his  warnings  of 
judgment  on  the  wicked.  God  “saved  Noah”  while  “bringing 
in  the  flood  upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly”  (2  Pet.  2:5). 
God  also  “delivered  just  Lot”  from  Sodom  (2  Pet.  2:7), 
though  the  city  was  destroyed.  Peter  concludes:  “The  Lord 
knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations,  and  to 
reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished” 
(2  Pet.  2:9).  Paul  expresses  the  same  confidence,  even  though 
like  Peter  he  was  facing  imminent  martyrdom  (2  Tim.  4:18). 
The  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  ark  that  God  preserves  His 
own  through  His  judgments  upon  the  wicked.  While  it  is  in 
the  large  a  work  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  work  of  Christ  in  His  sacrifice,  intercession,  and 
second  coming. 

Deliverance  from  Egypt.  The  entire  picture  of  Israel  be¬ 
ing  delivered  out  of  Egypt  and  brought  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  experiences  into  the  promised  land  is  a  major  field  of 
typology  and  one  which  illustrates  the  work  of  Christ  in 
salvation.  The  major  elements  of  the  deliverance,  the  plagues, 
the  institution  of  the  Passover,  and  the  salvation  of  Israel 
at  the  Red  Sea  all  speak  of  Christ.  The  plagues  represent  the 
judgment  upon  the  wicked  world  and  in  type  speak  of  the 
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future  deliverance  of  Israel  in  the  great  tribulation.  The 
Passover  is  an  eloquent  type  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  the 
believer’s  only  place  of  safety  from  the  judgment  and  death 
which  overtakes  the  world.  At  the  Red  Sea  Israel  is  delivered 
through  the  same  waters  which  destroyed  the  Egyptians,  a 
type  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  its  power  to  deliver  from  the 
world.  The  wilderness  experiences  with  the  manna  from 
heaven  (Ex.  16:4),  speaking  of  Christ  as  the  bread  of  life, 
the  water  out  of  the  rock  (Ex.  17:6),  speaking  of  Christ 
smitten  that  we  might  have  life,  and  many  of  the  other  inci¬ 
dents  speak  of  the  work  of  Christ  for  His  own. 

Entrance  into  the  Land.  The  crossing  of  the  Jordan  River 
and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Canaan  has  always  been 
recognized  as  typical  truth,  though  the  interpretations  have 
often  been  confused.  Canaan  is  not  a  type  of  heaven,  but  is 
instead  the  believer’s  present  sphere  of  conflict  and  posses¬ 
sion  in  Christ.  It  is  obtained  by  crossing  the  Jordan  with 
its  piled  up  waters  which  speak  of  the  death  of  Christ  as 
the  means  for  victory  and  enjoyment  of  our  possessions  in 
Christ.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah,  which  is  Christ,  went  before 
the  Israelites  and  it  was  through  His  power  that  they 
achieved  the  conquest.  The  experiences  of  Joshua  have  their 
parallel  in  Ephesians  in  the  New  Testament.  We  possess 
our  possessions  by  faith  in  Christ,  by  crucifixion  with  Christ, 
and  by  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  1948) 
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THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF 
BIBLICAL  ARCHEOLOGY 
By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

Biblical  archeology  as  a  science  based  on  the  excavation, 
decipherment  and  critical  evaluation  of  ancient  records  is 
comparatively  recent.  Egyptian  antiquity  was  not  opened  up 
until  Napoleon’s  expedition  in  1798.  The  excavations  of  Botta, 
Layard  and  Rassam  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  opened  up  the  treasures  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 
Important  discoveries  such  as  the  Moabite  Stone  in  1868 
created  great,  interest  in  the  past  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 
However,  many  of  the  most  notable  discoveries  affecting  the 
Bible  have  not  been  made  until  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years,  such  as  the  Code  of  Hammurabit  (1901),  the  Elaphan- 
tine  Papyri  (1904+),  the  Hittite  discoveries  at  Boghaz-Keui 
(1906+)  the  tomb  of  Tutankamon  (1922),  the  sarcophagus 
of  Ahiram  (1923),  the  famous  Ras  Shamra  texts  (1929-1935), 
and  the  Chester  Beatty  papyri  (1930),  the  Mari  Letters 
(1933-1938),  and  the  Lachish  Ostraca  (1935-1939). 

Despite  the  fact  that  amazing  discoveries  have  been  made, 
and  are  being  constantly  made,  the  field  is  so  vast,  that  Bibli¬ 
cal  archeology  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  its  beginnings,  and 
in  some  respects  still  in  its  infancy.  As  a  comparatively  young 
science,  many  of  its  present  conclusions  and  interpretations 
are  consequently  immature  and  incomplete,  if  not  in  some 
cases  at  least  actually  misleading  and  erroneous.  This  we  may 
confidently  believe  is  the  case,  especially  where  archeological 
findings  and  interpretations  are  in  conflict  with  Biblical  state¬ 
ments. 

The  Bible,  which  has  in  numberless  cases  been  proved  to 
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be  correct  by  further  advanced  scientific  excavations  at  a 
given  spot,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  vindicated  as 
research  advances,  new  discoveries  are  made,  and  a  more 
complete  array  of  data  becomes  available,  rendering  more 
mature  and  accurate  deductions  and  conclusions  possible.  As 
the  situation  now  stands,  the  formidable  problems  and  seem¬ 
ingly  outright  contradictions  between  the  Bible  and  modern 
archeology  (and  such  definitely  exist)  may  be  expected  to  be 
cleared  up  as  results  once  considered  strictly  scientific  and 
accurate  are  shown  to  rest  on  partial  evidence  or  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  mere  interpretations  based  in  favor  of  some 
theory.  This  leads  to  an  important  phase  of  our  discussion, 
namely, 

I.  THE  ABUSE  OF  BIBLICAL  ARCHEOLOGY 

In  this  connection  Biblical  archeology  suffers  gross  mis¬ 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  both  friends  and  foes  of  the  Bible 
viewed  as  divinely-inspired  truth.  Well-meaning  but  over- 
enthusiastic  conservative  writers  have  adduced  a  great  mass 
of  material  from  archeology  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Scriptures.  However,  when  this  popularized  material  is 
carefully  sifted,  much  is  found  to  be  worthless  on  scientific 
grounds,  if  not  in  some  instances  absurd  and  fantastic. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  camp  of  radical  scholarship, 
reams  of  sheer  nonsense  have  been  written.  These  men,  view¬ 
ing  the  Bible  as  legend,  myth,  or  at  best  unreliable  history, 
have  used  archeology  to  support  erratic  theories.  In  this  case 
archeological  data  have  been  given  a  false  interpretation  as  a 
result  of  bias  against  the  historicity  of  the  Scriptural  narra¬ 
tives.  While  it  is,  of  course,  a  mistake  to  make  the  Bible 
data  the  criterion  for  determining  what  is  or  is  not  scientific 
fact,  this  procedure  is  far  less  dangerous  of  miscarriage,  and 
far  more  productive  of  positive  results  than  assuming  a  priori 
that  the  Bible  is  unreliable  and  using  archeological  data  to 
try  to  prove  it. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  proper  procedure  is  to 
conduct  archeological  research  on  a  purely  scientific  basis  in 
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accordance  with  the  science  it  is,  with  the  firm  confidence  that 
mature  and  sound  deductions,  objective,  and  based  upon  a  full 
array  of  evidence,  handled  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner, 
will  tally  with  Scriptural  representations.  Since  in  number¬ 
less  instances  the  authenticity  and  reliability  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  have  been  fully  attested  by  this  manner,  it  is  only  rea¬ 
sonable  to  conclude  that,  where  disagreement  and  contradic¬ 
tion  still  persist,  either  there  is  some  mistake  in  method, 
dating,  interpretation  of  facts,  or  the  like,  or  that  insuffi¬ 
cient  or  incomplete  evidence  is  at  hand.  Radical  scholarship 
is  too  ready  to  give  the  Bible  the  lie,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  has  so  often  vindicated  itself. 

1.  An  Example  of  the  Abuse  of  Biblical  Archeology  Is 
Furnished  by  the  Theory  of  the  Late  Date  of  the  Exodus, 

Chronological  indications  of  the  Bible  (I  Kings  6:1)  with 
the  general  time-scheme  of  the  period  of  Joshua  and  Judges 
would  place  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  about  1441  B.C.,  making 
Thutmose  III  the  pharaoh  of  the  oppression  and  Amenhotep 
II  the  pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  Garstang’s  excavations  at  Jeri¬ 
cho  fully  support  the  Bible  indications.  This  is  the  conserva¬ 
tive  theory  of  the  exodus,  which  equates  the  invasion  of  the 
Habiru,  of  the  Amarna  Letters,  at  least  in  part,  with  the 
conquest  of  Joshua. 

Militating  against  this  conservative  view,  which  forms 
the  evident  basis  of  the  whole  time-scheme  before  the  He¬ 
brew  monarchy,  is  supposed  evidence  in  Transjordan  and 
Palestine.  Nelson  Glueck  holds  that  the  well-fortified  kingdom 
of  Edom  could  not  have  been  in  existence  to  block  Israel’s 
advance  until  after  1300  B.C.  Albright,  from  the  excavations 
of  Lachish  and  Debir  (Kirjath  Sepher)  maintains  that  these 
cities  did  not  fall  until  about  1235  B.C.  Reference  in  Exodus 
1:11  to  the  pharaoh’s  store-cities,  “Pithom  and  Raamses,”  has 
also  been  taken  as  irrefutable  evidence  for  the  later-date 
theory.  Raamses  has  been  identified  with  Avaris-Zoan,  which 
was  the  delta  residence  of  the  Ramesside  kings.  Since  Avaris 
itself  is  known  to  have  been  abandoned  and  allowed  to  fall 
into  ruins  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  (c.  1570)  and 
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was  not  reestablished  until  the  time  of  Seti  I  (c.  1319-1301), 
it  is  considered  unlikely  that  any  large-scale  building  opera¬ 
tions  were  carried  on  there  at  the  time  of  Thutmose  III  or 
Amenhotep  II,  in  the  years  just  prior  to  1441  B.C.  The  only 
other  explanation  is  that  the  use  of  the  name  Raamses  is  an 
anachronism. 

In  answer  to  this  theory  we  may  seriously  doubt  whether 
Raamses  is  correctly  identified  with  Avaris-Tanis,  the  delta 
residence  of  the  Ramesside  kings.  The  location  has  been  con¬ 
troverted  and  the  evidence  is  too  precarious  to  support  such 
a  revolutionary  hypothesis  as  the  later-date  theory.  To  insist 
on  the  theory  on  the  basis  of  the  uncertain  archeological  data 
alone,  when  the  evidence  contradicts  the  over-all  chronologi¬ 
cal  scheme  of  the  period,  may  legitimately  be  considered  as 
an  abuse  of  Biblical  archeology. 

2.  Another  Example  of  the  Abuse  of  Archeology  Is  the 
Rejection  of  the  Bible  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  Ai. 

Joshua  chapters  7  and  8  describe  at  length  the  campaign 
against  Ai  and  its  destruction  after  the  fall  of  Jericho.  In 
striking  contrast  to  excavations  at  Jericho,  which  fully  cor¬ 
roborate  the  Biblical  account,  diggings  at  Et-Tell,  located 
about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Bethel,  which  is  believed  to  rep¬ 
resent  Ai,  appear  as  definitely  to  controvert  the  sacred  ac¬ 
count.  According  to  the  findings  of  the  French  expedition  in 
campaigns  conducted  during  1934-1935,  Ai  did  not  exist  as 
a  city  at  the  time  of  the  Israelite  invasion  of  Palestine,  but 
had  existed  only  as  a  ruin  from  the  late  Early  Bronze  Age, 
i.e.  from  about  2200  B.C.  until  it  was  rebuilt  about  1200  B.C. 
This  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the  name  of  the  city  itself, 
ha  *ai,  “The  Ruin.” 

Since  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  the  identification  of 
Et-Tell  with  Ai  is  correct,  and  archeologists  are  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  their  interpretation  of  the  evidence,  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  abuse  of  archeology  for  C.  C.  McCown  to 
state  dogmatically  that  “the  story  of  Ai’s  archeological  resur- 
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rection  at  least  proves  archeology's  ability  to  correct . . .  the 
mistakes ...  of  Hebrew  historians.”’ 

If  the  archeological  evidence  in  this  case  is  infallible,  then 
Millar  Burrow's  conclusion  is  sound,  namely,  that  we  must 
either  “do  violence  to  the  archeological  evidence”  or  “presup¬ 
pose  some  unhistorical  element  in  the  Biblical  account.”*  But 
inasmuch  as  the  archeological  evidence  is  not  incontrovert- 
ibly  established,  Millar  Burrows  is  unwarranted  in  listing  Ai 
as  a  case  in  point  where  archeology  corrects  the  Bible.* 

It  is  still  barely  possible,  pending  further  investigation 
of  the  site,  that  there  actually  was  a  city  there,  even  though 
no  trace  of  it  was  found  in  the  excavation.  The  account  in 
Joshua  specifically  stresses  the  smallness  of  the  then-existing 
city  (Josh.  7:3).  Then,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  as  Sir 
Frederic  Kenyon  observes,  “that  the  transference  of  a  name 
from  a  ruined  or  abandoned  site  to  another  nearby  is  a  com¬ 
mon  phenomenon  in  Palestine.”*  The  actual  site  of  the  late 
Bronze  Age  city,  which  fell  to  Joshua,  may  very  likely  be 
somewhere  in  the  immediate  or  more  remote  vicinity  of  the 
ancient  ruin,  and  the  name  of  the  older  city  transferred  to  it. 
At  least  to  consider  the  matter  resolved  and  the  Bible  in 
error,  is  a  common  illustration  of  the  abuse  of  Biblical 
archeology. 

3.  The  Case  of  Belshazzar,  the  Last  King  of  Babylon,  Is 
an  Example  in  Point  of  How  Further  Archeological  Research 
May  Correct  an  Earlier  Abuse  of  Evidence. 

For  a  long  time  the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  makes 
Belshazzar  king  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  (Dan.  5) 
instead  of  Nabunaid,  as  the  cuneiform  records  prove,  was 
held  as  strong  evidence  against  the  historicity  of  the  sacred 
account.  The  solution  of  this  so-called  discrepancy  was  ap¬ 
parent  when  evidence  was  found  showing  that  during  the 
last  part  of  his  reign  Nabunaid  resided  in  Arabia,  and  left 

*C.  C.  McCown,  The  Ladder  of  Progress  in  Palestine,  p.  273. 

*MiIlar  Burrows,  fP/iat  Mean  These  Stones?,  p.  273. 

‘Burrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  xiv. 

*Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  The  Bible  and  Archeology,  p.  190. 
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the  conduct  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  to  his  eldest  son, 
Belshazzar/ 

II.  THE  USE  OF  BIBLICAL  ARCHEOLOGY 

Turning  now  to  the  positive  and  more  constructive  aspect 
of  this  study,  it  may  be  said  that  Biblical  archeology  is  emi¬ 
nently  useful  in  that 

1.  It  Frequently  Deals  a  Fatal  Bloiv  To  Die-Hard,  Radical 
Higher  Critical  Theories. 

Various  hypotheses,  for  instance,  have  been  held  by  critics 
which  have  denied  the  historicity  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs. 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  have  been  widely  held  to  be  lunar 
or  astral  figures,  ancient  Canaanite  divinities,  mythical  heroes, 
mere  personifications  of  clans  or  tribes,  legendary  founders  of 
Canaanite  sanctuaries,  or  fictitious  characters  in  cycles  of 
legends.  R.  P.  De  Vaux  in  his  article  “Les  Patriarches  he- 
breux  et  les  decouvertes  modernes,”®  has  used  the  most  recent 
archeological  material  in  attesting  the  historicity  of  the 
Patriarchs. 

The  occurrence  of  the  name  Abraham  in  Mesopotamia  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  millennium  B.C.,  as  well  as  such 
apocopated  theophorous  names  as  Isaac  and  Jacob,  whose  com¬ 
plete  form  would  be  Yishq-el  and  Ya^qub-el,  which  belong 
to  types  known  in  the  environment  from  which  the  ancestors 
of  the  Hebrews  came,  is  a  weighty  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  historicity  of  the  Patriarchs,  especially  when  these  names 
were  confined  to  the  first  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  and  were 
not  commonly  borne  by  the  masses,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  in  tales  of  legends  which  were  later  woven  together. 

Moreover,  the  social  and  legal  customs  of  the  Nuzu  Let¬ 
ters  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  bear  striking  resemblance 
to  Patriarchal  customs  mentioned  in  Genesis,  and  point  to  a 
historical  and  not  a  legendary  milieu  for  the  stories  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

Archeology  has  rendered  conservative  scholarship  an  in- 

‘R.  P.  Dougherty,  Nabonidus  and  Belshazzar,  1929. 

*Revue  Bibligue  53,  No.  3,  pp.  321-328. 
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estimable  service  in  counteracting  the  higher  critical  tend¬ 
ency  to  shorten  the  perspective  of  Biblical  history  in  such 
a  way  as  to  relegate  the  Abrahamic  Age  or  even  the  Mosiac 
to  the  realm  of  myth  and  legend.  Such  discoveries  as  those 
of  Woolley  at  Ur,  Jaccpies  de  Morgan  at  Susa  and  Andre 
Parrot  at  Mari  on  the  Middle  Euphrates  prove  conclusively 
that  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  civilization  was  already  ancient 
and  highly  developed  at  the  time  of  Abraham.  And  Egyptian 
civilization  on  the  Nile  was  already  hoary  with  age  when 
Moses  became  “learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.” 
Archeology  has  demonstrated  .the  consummate  folly  of  trying 
to  dissolve  the  Patriarchs  into  mythical  or  legendary  heroes. 

In  addition,  archeological  proof  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  writing  by  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphics  and  of  simple 
alphabetic  scripts,  even  before  the  time  of  the  exodus,  makes 
the  divine  command  to  Moses  to  “write  in  a  book”  not  only 
possible,  but  perfectly  in  accord  with  what  we  now  know  of 
the  general  historical  background  of  this  period.  Increased 
knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  discovery  of  the  Ras  Shamra  poems,  at  ancient 
Ugarit  in  North  Syria,  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  facts 
of  the  Pentateuch — ^not  only  that  Moses  wrote,  but  that  he 
wrote  in  Hebrew, 

The  Ras  Shamra  material  also  proves  that  Aramaisms  in 
the  Pentateuch  are  by  no  means  a  proof  of  its  late  date.  The 
great  service  archeological  research  is  thus  performing  is 
the  task  of  showing  that  the  picture  of  events  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  accurately  outlined.  The  picture  fits  the  frame. 
The  music  suits  the  accompaniment.  In  this  way  the  science 
of  the  past  is  acting  as  a  purge  and  a  corrective  upon  radical 
die-hard  views  aimed  against  the  credibility  and  early  date  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

Again  Biblical  archeology  is  eminently  useful  in  that 

2.  It  Explains  and  Supplements  Many  Biblical  References, 

For  instance,  the  destruction  of  Shiloh,  IsraePs  first  cen¬ 
tral  shrine  in  Palestine,  is  nowhere  narrated  in  the  Bible, 
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although  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  city  as  having  been  de¬ 
stroyed  (Jer.  7:12  f. ;  26:6  f.).  Excavations  by  the  Danish 
Expedition  have  demonstrated  that  this  occurred  about  1050 
B.C.,  presumably  at  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 

Scriptural  reference  to  Solomon^s  commercial  activities 
on  the  Red  Sea  has  been  illuminated  and  considerably  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  copper-smelting  re¬ 
finery  at  Tell-el  Keleifeh,  ancient  Ezion-Geber.  Shishak’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  Judah  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam  has  not  only 
been  confirmed  by  archeology,  but  added  evidence  is  sup¬ 
plied  that  the  pharaoh  penetrated  and  plundered  the  North¬ 
ern  Kingdom  as  well. 

Contemporary  Assyrian  records  fill  in  many  gaps  in  the 
Hebrew  narratives,  such  as,  for  example,  that  Jehu  paid 
homage  to  Shalmaneser  III,  as  the  Black  Obelisk  depicts. 
Palestinian  records,  such  as  the  Lachish  Letters,  illuminate 
the  age  of  Jeremiah  in  Judah.  Aramaic  royal  inscriptions, 
such  as  the  recently  discovered  Melcarth  Stela  of  Benhadad  I 
of  Aram,  completely  revise  our  knowledge  of  the  succession 
of  Aramaean  kings  who  ruled  at  Damascus  from  the  latter 
quarter  of  the  ninth  to  the  eighth  century  B.C.  and  fully 
authenticate  the  dsmastic  list  in  I  Kings  15:18. 

Then,  too,  it  ought  to  be  added  that  archeology  has  in 
a  most  astonishing  manner  rediscovered  whole  nations  and 
important  peoples  known  heretofore  only  from  obscure  Bibli¬ 
cal  references.  The  Hurrians  (the  Bible  Horites)  who  now 
occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the  stage  of  ancient  history, 
were,  until  very  recent  times,  known  only  from  scattered 
Biblical  passages,  which  were  looked  at  askance  and  with 
grave  critical  suspicion,  until  archeology  called  attention  to 
this  ancient  people,  and  again  vindicated  the  Bible.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Hittites,  whose  remarkable  history  has  been 
revealed  by  the  famous  excavation  of  Winckler  at  Boghaz- 
Keui  in  Asia  Minor  in  1906  and  following. 

Again  Biblical  archeology  is  useful  in  that 

3.  It  Illustrates  Many  Biblical  Passages, 
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Many  passages  not  explained  or  supplemented  by  arche¬ 
ology  are  strikingly  illustrated.  A  case  in  point  is  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Nephilim  or  giants  in  Genesis  6:1-4,  Numbers 
13 :33,  and  in  other  passages  under  the  name  Rephaim.  Com¬ 
mentators  have  suggested  that  the  Israelites  probably  believed 
that  there  existed  giants  because  of  megalithic  remains  in  the 
land  and  massive  Late  Bronze  Age  fortifications,  which  made 
their  cities  appear  to  have  been  “walled  up  to  heaven”  (Deut. 
1:28;  9:1). 

Mesopotamian  buildings,  particularly  the  sacred  towers  of 
the  Babylonians  called  ziggurats,  vividly  illustrate  the  Tower 
of  Babel  (Gen.  11:1-9).  The  reference  to  the  use  of  (baked) 
“brick”  instead  of  stone  and  of  “slime”  (“bitumen”)  for 
mortar,  clearly  emphasizes  the  contrast  between  the  building 
methods  familiar  to  the  Israelites  on  the  rocky  central  pla¬ 
teau  of  Palestine  and  those  in  use  in  the  stoneless  alluvial 
plain  of  Babylonia. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  said  of  Biblical  archeology  that 

4.  It  Confirms  the  Bible. 

This  confirmation  may  be  general  or  specific.  Many  of  the 
examples  already  cited  are  of  the  nature  of  general  confirma¬ 
tion.  For  example,  we  have  noted  how  the  picture  of  the 
Patriarchs  fits  the  broad  frame  of  contemporary  history.  The 
Nuzu  Tablets  strikingly  parallel  Patriarchal  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms.  At  Nuzu  a  childless  couple  might  adopt  a  son  to  care 
for  them  in  their  old  age,  bury  them,  and  inherit  their  estate, 
as  with  the  case  of  Eliezer  of  Abraham’s  household.  Also  a 
childless  wife  might  rear  children  by  a  concubine,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sarah  and  Hagar.  Nuzu  documents,  moreover,  show 
that  the  enigmatic  teraphim  were  household  gods,  possession 
of  which  denoted  leadership  in  the  family.  The  theft  of  the 
teraphim  by  Rachel  was  accordingly  a  serious  offence,  be¬ 
cause  Laban  had  sons  of  his  own,  who  alone  had  the  right  to 
possess  their  father’s  gods. 

Excavations  at  Shiloh,  Gibeah,  and  Samaria,  and  other 
sites  have  fully  corroborated  Bible  notices  of  these  cities. 
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Assyrian  records  in  many  instances  confirm  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  confirms  the  Assyrian  records.  A  striking  example 
is  afforded  by  Hazael’s  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Damascus 
about  843  B.C.  The  completely  substantiating  statement  ap¬ 
pears  in  an  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  III,  which  relates  that 
“Adadidri”  (Benhadad  I)  died  sadasu  emid,  “forsook  his 
land,”  that  is,  died  a  violent  death.  “Hazael,  son  of  nobody, 
seized  the  throne.” 

A  final  citation  of  an  extraordinary  instance  of  specific 
confirmation  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  role  archeology  is 
playing  in  confirmation  of  the  Scriptures.  II  Kings  concludes 
with  a  reference  to  Jehoiachin’s  release  from  prison  in  Baby¬ 
lon  by  Evil-Merodach,  Nebuchadnezzar’s  successor.  “And  he 
did  eat  bread  before  him  continually  all  the  days  of  his  life 
...a  daily  rate”  (II  Kings  25:27-30).  In  the  same  tablets, 
containing  the  names  of  persons  to  whom  regular  subventions 
of  grain  and  oil  were  granted  at  the  Babylonian  court,  ap¬ 
pears  none  other  than  “Yaukin,  king  of  the  land  of  Yahud 
. . .  ” — “King  Jehoiachin  of  Judah.”  This  important  text  was 
first  published  in  1940  by  F.  Weidner  in  Melanges  Syriens 
offerts  d  M.  Rene  Dussaud,  volume  II. 

Thus,  despite  the  abuse  of  Biblical  archeology,  its  use  is 
far-reaching  in  exploding  radical  higher  critical  theories,  ex¬ 
plaining,  supplementing,  illustrating  and  confirming  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Record. 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG 
THE  SONS  OF  MEN 
By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

XIV.  JESUS  AND  PILATE 

The  treachery  of  Judas  so  facilitated  the  plans  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  with  respect  to  Jesus  that  they  were  able  to 
seize  and  condemn  Him  even  at  the  Passover  season,  when 
many  of  His  Galilean  sympathizers  were  at  hand.  One  more 
obstacle  lay  in  their  path,  however.  The  decree  of  death 
could  only  be  passed  by  the  governor,  the  representative  of 
the  Roman  empire.  To  him  they  must  go.  Ordinarily  he  would 
be  sought  out  at  Caesarea,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  in 
Jerusalem.  To  be  there  brought  him  no  personal  pleasure.  He 
was  there  because  the  interests  of  Rome  demanded  that  he 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  turbulent  Jews.  At  Passover  time 
they  might  give  their  commemoration  of  deliverance  from 
Egypt  a  practical  turn  and  stir  up  rebellion  against  their 
Latin  overlords. 

In  the  strenuous  days  of  the  Maccabees,  when  the  Jews 
were  fighting  desperately  to  gain  their  freedom  from  the 
Syrians,  their  leaders  appealed  to  Rome  for  aid.  The  Romans 
gave  little  more  than  moral  support.  A  century  later,  how¬ 
ever,  they  came  in  to  settle  a  dispute  between  rivals  for  the 
throne,  and  they  decided  to  stay,  putting  an  end  to  Jewish 
independence.  A  few  decades  later  they  made  Herod  the 
Idumean  king  of  the  realm.  Shortly  before  the  death  of  this 
cruel  and  murderous  tyrant,  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem. 
Archelaus,  son  of  Herod,  continued  his  father’s  record  of 
bloodshed  and  terrorism.  By  6  A.D.  the  Jews  had  had  enough. 

A  delegation  of  Jews  appeared  at  Rome  appealing  for 
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annexation  of  their  land  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  The 
many  thousands  of  Jews  in  Rome  backed  the  appeal.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  they  should  prefer  the  rule  of  the  alien 
Romans  to  that  of  the  Idumeans  who  were  so  much  closer  to 
them  in  race,  culture  and  religion.  Actually,  however,  the 
Herodian  house  had  little  concern  for  the  faith  of  Israel,  so 
the  Jews  were  ready  to  trade  masters  if  only  they  would  be 
permitted  to  carry  on  their  religious  life  as  they  chose.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  Jesus’  ministry  was  spent  under  Roman 
jurisdiction  and  that  He  was  tried  for  His  life  before  a 
Roman  magistrate. 

On  his  trips  to  the  holy  city,  the  governor  was  accustomed 
to  make  use  of  the  elegant  palace  which  Herod  had  built  for 
himself.  No  doubt  this  was  the  praetorium  or  judgment  hall 
referred  to  in  John  18:28.  To  this  spot  the  Jews  led  their 
prisoner  early  in  the  morning.  Here  was  enacted  a  drama 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man.  Here  Jesus  became  the 
object  of  contention  between  the  many  and  the  one.  Here 
the  many  employed  every  device  they  could  muster  with 
fiendish  determination  until  the  one  succumbed  to  their  will. 

If  Pilate’s  life  is  somewhat  obscure,  his  character  is  not. 
Of  adventurous  spirit,  he  spent  his  early  days  in  frontier 
fighting,  then  took  as  his  wife  Claudia,  daughter  of  Julia,  the 
profligate  daughter  of  Augustus.  His  father-in-law  Tiberius 
made  him  procurator  of  Judea,  whether  from  recognition 
of  his  administrative  talents  or  as  a  marriage  gift,  or  both. 
From  the  start,  Pilate  incurred  the  opposition  and  hatred  of 
the  Jews  by  ordering  the  standards  of  his  cohorts  taken  into 
Jerusalem  by  night.  These  bore  the  image  of  the  emperor  and 
were  bitterly  resented  by  the  Jews  as  a  violation  of  their 
sacred  law.  By  the  thousand  they  journeyed  to  Caesarea  to 
protest  this  sacrilege.  Weary  of  their  objection,  Pilate  ordered 
his  men  to  surround  the  Jews,  then  threatened  them  with 
instant  death  if  they  did  not  abandon  their  protest.  To  his 
surprise,  they  all  fell  to  the  earth,  baring  their  necks,  invi^ 
ing  death  rather  than  surrender  their  principles.  Pilate  was 
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obliged  to  relent  and  to  withdraw  the  standards  from  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Another  revelation  of  the  man  is  given  in  Luke  13:1, 
where  we  read  that  he  mingled  the  blood  of  certain  Galileans 
with  their  sacrifices.  What  the  pretext  was  for  taking  their 
lives  we  are  not  told.  But  the  governor  had  an  established 
reputation  for  haughtiness  and  cruelty.  The  Jewish  writer 
Philo  makes  a  sweeping  indictment,  charging  him  with  “cor¬ 
ruptibility,  violence,  robberies,  ill-treatment  of  the  people, 
grievances,  continuous  executions  without  even  the  form  of  a 
trial,  endless  and  intolerable  cruelties.”  The  remarkable  thing 
is  that  the  Evangelists,  in  recounting  the  darkest  deed  ever 
committed  by  Pilate,  refrain  altogther  from  any  verbal  at¬ 
tack  upon  him.  Is  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  wisdom  and 
forbearance  beyond  their  own  guided  and  restrained  them? 

Once  more  these  sworn  enemies  faced  each  other — ^the 
scornful  Gentile  and  the  fanatical  Jews.  Between  them  stood 
the  everlasting  Man,  not  the  cause  but  only  the  occasion  for 
the  guilt  which  both  must  bear  for  condemning  the  Innocent. 
They  could  not  know  and  did  not  care  to  know  that  He  had 
come  not  merely  to  reconcile  men  unto  God  but  to  break  down 
the  enmity  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  uniting  both  in  Himself. 

John  informs  us  that  the  Jews  would  not  go  into  the 
judgment  hall,  for  such  contact  with  the  premises  of  the 
Gentile  would  make  them  ceremonially  unclean  and  therefore 
unable  to  eat  the  Passover  (18:28).  These  were  the  men  who 
were  scrupulous  about  tithing  the  most  insignificant  herbs, 
but  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  namely,  judg¬ 
ment,  mercy  and  faith  (Matt.  23:23).  They  showed  no  desire 
for  justice  here.  One  looks  in  vain  for  mercy.  And  instead  of 
faith  there  rises  at  length  a  blatant  denial  in  Messiah.  They 
have  no  king  but  Caesar. 

Students  of  Roman  law  are  agreed  that  up  until  Pilate 
sent  Jesus  off  to  Herod  the  trial  was  conducted  legally,  in 
full  accord  with  the  procedure  of  the  time.  The  various  steps 
are  simple.  Pilate  entertained  the  charge  advanced  by  the 
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annexation  of  their  land  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  The 
many  thousands  of  Jews  in  Rome  backed  the  appeal.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  they  should  prefer  the  rule  of  the  alien 
Romans  to  that  of  the  Idumeans  who  were  so  much  closer  to 
them  in  race,  culture  and  religion.  Actually,  however,  the 
Herodian  house  had  little  concern  for  the  faith  of  Israel,  so 
the  Jews  were  ready  to  trade  masters  if  only  they  would  be 
permitted  to  carry  on  their  religious  life  as  they  chose.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  Jesus*  ministry  was  spent  under  Roman 
jurisdiction  and  that  He  was  tried  for  His  life  before  a 
Roman  magistrate. 

On  his  trips  to  the  holy  city,  the  governor  was  accustomed 
to  make  use  of  the  elegant  palace  which  Herod  had  built  for 
himself.  No  doubt  this  was  the  praetorium  or  judgment  hall 
referred  to  in  John  18:28.  To  this  spot  the  Jews  led  their 
prisoner  early  in  the  morning.  Here  was  enacted  a  drama 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man.  Here  Jesus  became  the 
object  of  contention  between  the  many  and  the  one.  Here 
the  many  employed  every  device  they  could  muster  with 
fiendish  determination  until  the  one  succumbed  to  their  will. 

If  Pilate’s  life  is  somewhat  obscure,  his  character  is  not. 
Of  adventurous  spirit,  he  spent  his  early  days  in  frontier 
fighting,  then  took  as  his  wife  Claudia,  daughter  of  Julia,  the 
profligate  daughter  of  Augustus.  His  father-in-law  Tiberius 
made  him  procurator  of  Judea,  whether  from  recognition 
of  his  administrative  talents  or  as  a  marriage  gift,  or  both. 
From  the  start,  Pilate  incurred  the  opposition  and  hatred  of 
the  Jews  by  ordering  the  standards  of  his  cohorts  taken  into 
Jerusalem  by  night.  These  bore  the  image  of  the  emperor  and 
were  bitterly  resented  by  the  Jews  as  a  violation  of  their 
sacred  law.  By  the  thousand  they  journeyed  to  Caesarea  to 
protest  this  sacrilege.  Weary  of  their  objection,  Pilate  ordered 
his  men  to  surround  the  Jews,  then  threatened  them  with 
instant  death  if  they  did  not  abandon  their  protest.  To  his 
surprise,  they  all  fell  to  the  earth,  baring  their  necks,  invit¬ 
ing  death  rather  than  surrender  their  principles.  Pilate  was 
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obliged  to  relent  and  to  withdraw  the  standards  from  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Another  revelation  of  the  man  is  given  in  Luke  13:1, 
where  we  read  that  he  mingled  the  blood  of  certain  Galileans 
with  their  sacrifices.  What  the  pretext  was  for  taking  their 
lives  we  are  not  told.  But  the  governor  had  an  established 
reputation  for  haughtiness  and  cruelty.  The  Jewish  writer 
Philo  makes  a  sweeping  indictment,  charging  him  with  “cor¬ 
ruptibility,  violence,  robberies,  ill-treatment  of  the  people, 
grievances,  continuous  executions  without  even  the  form  of  a 
trial,  endless  and  intolerable  cruelties.”  The  remarkable  thing 
is  that  the  Evangelists,  in  recounting  the  darkest  deed  ever 
committed  by  Pilate,  refrain  altogther  from  any  verbal  at¬ 
tack  upon  him.  Is  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  wisdom  and 
forbearance  beyond  their  own  guided  and  restrained  them? 

Once  more  these  sworn  enemies  faced  each  other — the 
scornful  Gentile  and  the  fanatical  Jews.  Between  them  stood 
the  everlasting  Man,  not  the  cause  but  only  the  occasion  for 
the  guilt  which  both  must  bear  for  condemning  the  Innocent. 
They  could  not  know  and  did  not  care  to  know  that  He  had 
come  not  merely  to  reconcile  men  unto  God  but  to  break  down 
the  enmity  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  uniting  both  in  Himself. 

John  informs  us  that  the  Jews  would  not  go  into  the 
judgment  hall,  for  such  contact  with  the  premises  of  the 
Gentile  would  make  them  ceremonially  unclean  and  therefore 
unable  to  eat  the  Passover  (18:28).  These  were  the  men  who 
were  scrupulous  about  tithing  the  most  insignificant  herbs, 
but  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  namely,  judg¬ 
ment,  mercy  and  faith  (Matt.  23:23).  They  showed  no  desire 
for  justice  here.  One  looks  in  vain  for  mercy.  And  instead  of 
faith  there  rises  at  length  a  blatant  denial  in  Messiah.  They 
have  no  king  but  Caesar. 

Students  of  Roman  law  are  agreed  that  up  until  Pilate 
sent  Jesus  off  to  Herod  the  trial  was  conducted  legally,  in 
full  accord  with  the  procedure  of  the  time.  The  various  steps 
are  simple.  Pilate  entertained  the  charge  advanced  by  the 
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Sanhedrin,  then  proceeded  to  investigate  the  charge  by  per¬ 
sonal  examination  of  the  defendant,  then  permitted  Jesus 
to  answer  the  charge  and  make  what  amendment  He  cared  to, 
and  finally  passed  sentence.  But,  as  all  are  aware,  by  not 
holding  fast  to  the  verdict  of  acquittal,  Pilate  made  himself 
the  target  for  the  relentless  clamor  of  the  Jews  till  they 
gained  their  will. 

Pilate  had  some  difficulty  in  learning  what  the  indictment 
was.  His  inquiry  about  the  accusation  met  the  saucy  re¬ 
joinder  that,  if  the  prisoner  were  not  an  evildoer,  they  would 
not  have  brought  Him  to  the  governor.  Meeting  their  impu¬ 
dence  in  something  of  the  same  spirit,  Pilate  bade  them  take 
Jesus  away  and  judge  Him  themselves.  By  this  taunt  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  drawing  from  the  accusers  a  confession  which  was 
music  to  his  ears.  They  admitted  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
them  to  put  anyone  to  death  (18:31).  What  the  leaders  of 
the  Jews  hoped  for  was  Pilate’s  consent  to  the  death  penalty 
without  examining  the  case  for  himself.  This  he  was  not 
willing  to  give. 

At  this  point  John  does  not  attempt  to  restate  the  three¬ 
fold  charge  reported  in  Luke’s  account:  perverting  the  na¬ 
tion,  forbidding  the  giving  of  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  the 
claim  of  Jesus  that  He  was  a  king  (Luke  23:2).  John’s  nar¬ 
rative  implies,  however,  the  third  and  most  important 
of  these  charges,  the  only  one  Pilate  would  be  apt  to  regard 
as  both  plausible  and  serious.  The  first  was  too  general.  The 
second  sounded  hypocritical  coming  from  men  who  them¬ 
selves  chafed  under  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to  Rome. 
John  informs  us  that  Pilate  went  back  into  the  praetorium, 
taking  the  prisoner  with  him,  and  there  bluntly  asked  Him 
if  He  were  the  king  of  the  Jews  (18:33).  The  Jews  were 
astute  enough  to  realize  that,  if  they  mentioned  the  accusa¬ 
tion  for  which  they  themselves  had  condemned  Him  in  the 
Hebrew  trial,  Pilate  would  have  dismissed  the  case  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  review.  Blasphemy  belonged  to  the  sphere  of 
religion.  But  the  claim  of  kingship  seemed  to  pertain  def- 
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initely  enough  to  the  field  of  politics.  Pilate  was  bound  to  be 
concerned. 

Though  the  Romans  had  brought  peace  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  basin  by  their  conquests  and  administration,  there 
were  outer  fringes  of  territory  which  remained  danger  spots 
to  provincial  security.  In  the  East,  the  Parthians  had  been 
especially  troublesome,  and  they  had  actually  invaded  Pales¬ 
tine  with  success  on  one  occasion  after  the  Romans  were  in 
control.  Discontent  within  the  land  of  Palestine  was  being 
fanned  by  the  Zealots,  who  advocated  armed  resistance  to 
Rome.  Any  figure,  however  humble,  who  announced  himself 
as  king  of  the  Jews,  mighty  easily  and  quickly  gain  a  consid¬ 
erable  following.  If  his  cause  should  be  taken  up  by  enemies 
of  Rome  beyond  the  frontier,  the  situation  would  indeed  be 
serious.  No  wonder  Pilate  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  accusation  at  once. 

To  Pilate’s  question  Jesus  could  not  return  a  direct  an¬ 
swer.  This  does  not  mean  that  He  was  evasive.  It  simply 
means  that  terms  had  to  be  defined  before  He  could  commit 
Himself  on  such  a  matter.  To  be  king  of  the  Jews  could  only 
mean  one  thing  to  Pilate,  the  only  kind  he  knew  from  his 
military  and  governmental  experience.  It  was  based  on  the 
power  of  the  sword.  Jesus  had  already  rejected  any  such 
program  for  Himself  (John  6:15).  Moreover,  He  had  never 
done  anything  which  could  be  called  subversive  in  relation 
to  the  rule  of  Rome  over  His  native  land.  For  that  very  reason 
His  following  had  shrunk  and  His  disciples  were  disappointed. 

The  form  of  Jesus*  counter-question  is  such  that  it  must 
have  been  intended  to  cause  Pilate  to  give  careful  thought  to 
the  language  he  was  using.  Is  the  phrase  in  question  spoken 
from  his  own  standpoint  as  a  Roman  official  or  is  it  merely 
passed  on  as  it  has  come  to  him?  A  bit  irritated  at  being 
interrogated  in  this  way,  the  governor  is  quick  to  state  that 
the  charge  of  kingship  is  not  his,  but  has  come  to  him  from 
the  Jews.  Jesus*  own  people  are  responsible  for  it,  and  for 
the  trial  itself.  Pilate  could  hardly  have  appreciated  the 
pathos  of  his  words,  for  they  were  intended  to  be  sharp,  but 
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Jesus  must  have  felt  it.  Cf.  1:11;  11:50.  To  the  Roman,  know¬ 
ing  the  temper  of  this  nation,  it  seems  strange  that  the  lead¬ 
ers  would  repudiate  one  who  might  rally  them  against  Rome. 
Such  a  cause  should  be  popular  in  Judea.  That  Pilate  was  not 
really  deceived  is  evident  from  Mark  15 :10,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  governor  was  aware  all  the  time  that  the  motive 
behind  the  action  of  the  chief  priests  was  envy.  Still,  the 
situation  demanded  investigation.  “What  hast  thou  done?” 

Christ  will  not  deny  that  He  has  a  kingdom.  But  it  is  not 
the  kingdom  of  the  Jews.  Instead  of  being  their  acknowledged 
leader.  He  has  become  their  prisoner.  Furthermore,  He  made 
no  effort  to  resist  capture.  Clearly,  then.  His  kingdom  is  not 
of  the  kind  that  will  give  the  Roman  government  any  uneasi¬ 
ness.  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  (v.  36). 

But  the  judge  is  not  fully  satisfied.  As  long  as  Jesus  per¬ 
sists  in  talking  about  His  kingdom,  the  nature  of  His  sup¬ 
posed  sovereignty  must  be  scrutinized.  “Art  thou  a  king 
then?” 

The  way  is  now  open  for  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
declarations  attributed  to  Jesus.  Earthly  boundaries  vanish, 
whether  they  be  of  Palestine  or  Rome  itself.  His  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  truth.  He  came  into  the  world  not  precisely  as  king 
of  truth,  as  though  finding  it  here  and  asserting  His  right  to 
rule  in  that  domain.  Rather,  He  came  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth,  and  where  that  witness  was  received,  where  men  heard 
His  voice,  there  He  took  His  rightful  place  as  Lord. 

This,  then,  is  the  confessed  activity  of  Jesus.  As  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  true  witness.  He  has  illuminated  the  spiritual  world 
by  His  teaching  and  by  all  the  outgoings  of  His  personality. 
Truth  is  more  than  knowledge,  which  may  be  evil  and  de¬ 
structive.  Truth  is  reality  as  it  exists  in  God  and  His  will. 
In  this  high  sense,  truth  is  revelation.  It  “came”  by  Jesus 
Christ  (John  1:17). 

It  would  seem  that  Pilate  had  given  Jesus  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  the  claim  which  He  had  made  before  the 
disciples  in  the  upper  room  not  many  hours  before — “I  am  the 
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truth.”  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  disciples  had 
been  intimately  associated  with  Jesus.  They  had  been  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  divine  revelation  through  their  contact  with 
the  incarnate  Word.  In  Pilate’s  case,  there  could  be  no  ap¬ 
peal  to  experience  but  only  to  the  desire  and  hope  which  the 
vain  pursuit  of  human  philosophy  might  awaken.  But  Pilate 
was  unmoved,  contenting  himself  with  the  sardonic 'Rejoinder 
of  the  worldly  cynic,  “What  is  truth?”  What  a  pity  that  the 
governor  was  so  blind!  As  Carlyle  put  it,  “He  looked  at 
Truth ;  and  discerned  her  not,  there  where  she  stood.” 

At  that  moment  Christ  must  have  looked  harmless  and 
ineffectual  to  Pilate,  so  harmless  that  he  was  ready  to  dismiss 
the  case,  so  ineffectual  that  he  cared  not  to  be  numbered 
among  those  who  sought  for  truth  from  this  Nazarene.  How 
different  might  his  thoughts  have  been  could  he  have  looked 
down  the  course  of  the  next  three  centuries.  Christ’s  purpose 
and  method  were  continued  by  His  church.  His  servants  did 
not  fight  with  tactics  which  Rome  could  understand,  yet  their 
spiritual  weapons  were  strong  enough  in  time  to  overpower 
Rome  itself.  “For  we  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but 
for  the  truth.” 

The  Roman  governor  has  shown  his  disdain  for  spiritual 
truth.  It  lies  outside  his  orbit.  He  does  not  sense  any  need 
for  it  in  his  world  of  hard  practicalities.  Is  he  not  capable  of 
deciding  this  very  case  on  its  own  merits?  No  doubt  he  is, 
for  he  immediately  steps  into  the  open  and  announces  the  ver¬ 
dict.  He  could  find  no  crime  at  all  in  Jesus.  The  accused  is 
pronounced  guiltless.  But  Pilate  sorely  needed  spiritual  truth 
to  give  him  the  courage  to  stand  by  his  proclamation  of  legal 
truth.  The  Christian  ethic  is  the  strongest  known  to  society, 
not  simply  because  it  has  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  but 
primarily  because  of  the  dynamic  provided  for  the  realization 
of  that  standard.  The  dynamic  is  two-fold,  a  sense  of  personal 
accountability  to  God,  and  an  assurance  of  divine  help  in 
carrying  out  one’s  obligations. 

We  would  not  suggest  that  truth  is  divisible,  even  though 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  may  refer  to  mathematical 
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truth,  moral  truth,  and  other  varieties.  All  truth  must  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  center  which  gives  it  cohesion  and  unity.  A  part 
is  given  to  men  through  common  grace.  Without  it  our  earthly 
life  would  be  chaotic.  Without  it  there  could  be  no  point  of 
contact  for  divine  revelation.  Another  part,  however,  is  given 
to  those  who  recognize  in  Jesus  Christ  one  who  is  God^s  Son 
and  their  Savior.  He  is  the  key  to  spiritual  truth.  This  is  the 
great  fact  which  Jesus  sought  to  impart  to  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernor  when  He  said,  “Everyone  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth 
my  voice”  (v.  37).  Faith  in  Christ  produces  men  of  different 
caliber  from  the  one  who  pronounced  Jesus  innocent,  then 
delivered  Him  up  to  be  crucified. 

Why  was  it  that  the  procurator  did  not  abide  by  his  de¬ 
cision  and  declare  the  court  adjourned?  Surely  he  could  count 
on  the  backing  of  Rome  if  the  Jews  went  so  far  as  to  make 
an  issue  of  this  case  before  the  emperor.  But  Pilate  had  to 
get  along  with  these  stubborn  provincials  and  he  knew  how 
frenzied  and  tenacious  they  could  be.  The  memory  of  his 
rebuff  in  the  episode  of  the  army  standards  was  still  green. 
He  knew  Jesus  should  be  released,  but  he  did  not  relish  the 
thought  of  having  to  put  up  with  the  Jews  when  they  were 
aroused.  So,  with  his  verdict  proving  unpopular,  he  began  to 
cast  around  for  some  expedient  which  would  relieve  him  of 
responsibility.  In  no  one  of  the  measures  which  he  adopted 
did  he  reverse  his  official  decision,  yet  his  temporizing  tactics 
achieved  the  same  end,  for  he  ultimately  surrendered  the 
prisoner  to  be  crucified,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  priest- 
ridden  multitude. 

The  first  expedient  was  to  turn  jurisdiction  over  to  Herod, 
who  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time.  This  was  done  on  the 
ground  that  Jesus  belonged  to  Galilee,  which  was  Herod’s 
domain.  Luke  alone  explains  how  Pilate,  eager  to  extricate 
himself,  seized  on  this  plan  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  situa¬ 
tion  (Luke  23:4-12).  But  Herod,  that  old  fox,  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  caught.  By  his  indiscretion  he  had 
brought  on  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  against  his  own 
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will.  He  does  not  propose  to  risk  another  mistake.  Jesus  had 
been  popular  in  Galilee.  It  would  be  wise  to  leave  Him  alone. 

Two  results  followed  directly  from  this  interlude.  Pilate’s 
act  was  interpreted  by  Herod  as  a  mark  of  deference  to  him, 
so  the  strained  relations  between  them,  probably  caused  by 
jurisdictional  dispute,  were  eased  once  more.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Jesus,  the  trip  was  exhausting  and  humiliating,  a 
foretaste  of  further  indignity  and  suffering.  The  mockery  of 
Herod’s  men  of  war  put  similar  thoughts  into  the  minds  of 
Pilate’s  soldiers. 

With  the  case  thrust  back  in  his  hands,  Pilate  must  have 
been  perplexed.  The  crowd  before  him  was  increasing,  too, 
and  that  did  not  help  his  composure.  But  presently  he  real¬ 
ized  why  many  of  them  were  there.  Apart  from  those  who 
were  attracted  to  the  spot  by  seeing  Jesus  being  borne  through 
the  streets  by  Pilate’s  soldiers,  the  throng  was  gathering  to 
demand  their  yearly  boon,  the  release  of  a  prisoner.  It  was  a 
sop  to  ease  the  tension  occasionally  between  governor  and 
governed.  From  the  manner  of  statement  in  the  first  two 
Gospels  it  is  evident  that  the  choice  of  the  individual  lay  with 
the  people. 

Pilate  felt  safe  in  suggesting  to  the  throng  that  he  re¬ 
lease  Jesus,  particularly  because  he  was  sure  that  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Him  was  due  largely  to  the  envy  of  the  leaders  and 
did  not  affect  the  rank  and  file.  The  people  could  have  asked 
for  anyone  of  several  men,  including  the  two  brigands  who 
died  that  day  with  Jesus.  Mark  notes  that  several  were  kept 
bound  in  prison  for  insurrection  and  murder.  Apparently  the 
most  outstanding  was  Barabbas.  Every  evangelist  mentions 
him  by  name,  and  what  a  name  it  was !  Barabbas  means  “son 
of  the  father.”  In  all  but  name  he  stood  in  utter  contrast  to 
Jesus. 

Faced  with  a  choice  between  Jesus  and  Barabbas,  the 
crowd  faltered  momentarily.  Acting  quickly  and  adroitly,  the 
chief  priests  infiltrated  the  company,  urging  them  to  ask  for 
the  release  of  Barabbas.  There  is  no  real  basis  here  for 
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moralizing  on  the  fickleness  of  the  multitude,  for  there  is  no 
proof  that  this  is  the  same  group  which  welcomed  Jesus  into 
the  city  with  shouting  and  praises  a  few  days  before.  Those 
were  largely  Galilean  pilgrims;  these  are  local  people  who 
are  under  the  thumb  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  ready  to  heed  the 
suggestion  of  their  leaders.  It  is  to  residents  of  Jerusalem 
that  Peter  makes  the  charge  that  they  denied  the  Righteous 
One  and  asked  for  a  murderer  to  be  granted  to  them  (Acts 
3:14). 

At  the  moment,  the  Jews  could  hardly  have  realized  how 
contradictory  their  recommendation  was.  They  had  sought  the 
death  sentence  against  Jesus  on  the  vague  charge  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  and  perversion  of  the  people.  Yet  now  they  seek 
freedom  from  death  for  one  who  was  a  proven  offender 
against  Rome,  a  rebel  and  careless  of  human  life.  Malignity 
seldom  requires  consistency  of  itself.  The  episode  does  not 
add  to  Pilate’s  stature,  either,  for  although  he  wanted  to 
release  Jesus,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  crowded  into  the 
position  of  releasing  a  criminal  instead.  He  might  have 
insisted  on  releasing  Jesus  also,  but  he  had  created  a  psy¬ 
chological  climate  in  which  the  advantage  was  altogether 
with  the  accusers.  If  they  could  command  Pilate  respecting 
Barabbas,  they  could  also  have  their  wish  concerning  Jesus. 

Pilate’s  morale  was  breaking  fast  under  the  impact  of 
the  situation.  Casting  about  wildly  now  for  some  means  of 
saving  Jesus  and  thus  salvage  a  measure  of  justice  for  his 
administration  of  the  case,  he  permitted  his  men  to  scourge 
Jesus,  putting  on  Him  a  crown  of  thorns  and  a  purple  robe, 
then  told  the  crowd  that  he  was  bringing  Him  forth  to  view, 
that  they  might  know  he  found  no  crime  in  Him  (19:4).  Of 
course  it  was  unjust  to  scourge  an  innocent  person.  Pilate 
must  have  hoped  to  soften  the  feelings  of  the  people  by  the 
sight.  “But  if  Pilate  fancied  that  when  the  Jews  saw  this 
lacerated  form  they  would  pity  and  relent,  he  greatly  mistook 
the  men  he  had  to  do  with.  He  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
common  principle  that  when  you  have  wrongfully  injured  a 
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man  you  hate  him  all  the  more.  Many  a  man  becomes  a 
murderer,  not  by  premeditation,  but  having  struck  a  first 
blow  and  seeing  his  victim  in  agony  he  cannot  bear  that 
that  eye  should  live  to  reproach  him  and  that  tongue  to 
upbraid  him  with  his  cruelty.  So  it  was  here.  The  people 
were  infuriated  by  the  sight  of  the  innocent,  unmurmuring 
Sufferer  whom  they  had  thus  mangled.  They  cannot  bear  that 
such  an  object  be  left  to  remind  them  of  their  barbarity,  and 
with  one  fierce  yell  of  fury  they  cry,  ‘Crucify  Him,  crucify 
Him^  ”  (Marcus  Dods). 

Disgusted  with  this  wretched  business,  Pilate  is  ready  to 
hand  over  jurisdiction  to  the  Jews  if  only  the  responsibility 
can  be  made  to  rest  with  them.  He  actually  invites  the  Jews 
to  take  Jesus  and  crucify  Him,  asserting  once  more  his  in¬ 
ability  to  find  any  cause  of  death  in  Him  (19:6).  The  Jews 
are  ready  to  accept  the  challenge.  From  their  standpoint  the 
prisoner  is  worthy  of  death.  For  the  first  time  in  the  trial, 
the  accusers  freely  state  the  real  charges  (v.  7).  Jesus  had 
been  guilty  of  blasphemy.  He  had  made  Himself  Son  of 
God.  In  that  outburst,  Pilate’s  suspicions  were  confirmed. 
The  prisoner  was  not  at  all  a  menace  to  the  state.  But  instead 
of  finding  comfort  in  this  assurance,  he  was  gripped  in  a 
superstitious  fear.  Could  this  be  a  supernatural  figure  stand¬ 
ing  before  him,  submitting  meekly  to  all  the  insult  heaped 
upon  Him  only  to  have  greater  cause  for  bringing  confusion 
and  a  curse  upon  His  tormentors?  (v.  8). 

Greatly  concerned,  Pilate  turns  back  into  the  praetorium 
for  consultation  with  Jesus  (vs.  9-11).  When  they  had  talked 
about  truth,  the  governor  would  not  listen.  Now  they  talk  of 
authority,  that  which  Pilate  thinks  he  possesses.  It  is  dis¬ 
concerting  to  have  his  prisoner  quietly  contradict  him  as  He 
talks  about  authority  coming  from  above.  Caiaphas  under¬ 
stands  this  if  Pilate  does  not,  so  his  sin  is  greater  even  than 
that  of  the  governor,  though  the  governor  has  greater  sin 
than  the  man  in  the  street  who  is  crying  for  the  life  of  the 
Nazarene. 
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Impressed  by  Jesus  as  never  before,  Pilate  strove  des¬ 
perately  from  that  time  on  to  release  Him,  but  he  was 
helpless.  Strangely  enough,  what  brought  his  downfall  was 
the  revival  of  the  political  charge.  But  there  was  a  subtle 
addition.  Christ’s  kingly  claims  are  in  opposition  to  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  Caesar.  The  emperor  will  not  look  on  acquittal 
lightly  (v.  12).  It  was  a  threat  to  take  the  matter  to  Caesar. 
If  Pilate’s  administration  had  been  all  it  should  have  been,  a 
thing  of  this  sort  would  not  have  shaken  him.  But  as  it  was, 
he  feared  a  review  of  his  administration.  He  must  give  up 
Jesus  if  he  would  retain  his  post. 

The  end  was  now  inevitable,  but  before  it  came,  Pilate 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  Jews  also  were 
willing  to  sell  their  souls.  Meeting  his  last  appeal,  ‘‘Shall  I 
crucify  your  King?”,  the  chief  priests  answered,  ‘‘We  have  no 
king  but  Caesar.”  What  a  confession  from  the  representatives 
of  the  covenant  nation!  If  today  they  have  no  king  but  a 
pagan  ruler,  tomorrow  they  will  have  no  sacrifice  (Hosea 
3:4).  Their  house  will  soon  be  desolate,  to  remain  so  for 
centuries  to  come.  Adam-like,  the  soul  of  the  nation  died  that 
day,  the  body  forty  years  later. 

Pilate  the  judge  was  himself  on  trial  all  the  time  he  was 
supposedly  trying  Jesus.  He  had  no  fear  of  God  to  give  him 
stamina  (19:11).  Did  he  have  any  fear  of  man?  He  cared  not 
what  the  verdict  of  the  generations  would  be,  nor  was  he 
greatly  concerned  about  how  the  Jews  thought  of  him.  But 
he  was  afraid  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  was  personally 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  province.  That 
fear  was  directly  traceable  to  selfishness  and  sin.  His  own 
position  meant  more  to  him  than  justice,  than  Jesus.  There 
are  multitudes  like  him  today,  men  who  find  no  fault  in  Jesus 
but  who  refuse  to  answer  His  claim  upon  their  hearts  because 
they  are  committed  to  sin.  They  cannot  have  both.  So  they 
stumble  on,  spiritual  cowards,  ruined  at  last,  when  they  might 
have  been  redeemed. 

But  what  of  Jesus  all  this  time?  How  shall  we  measure 
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Him  now  that  the  trial  is  over  and  the  bitter  end  assured? 
Never  has  His  peerless  worth  shone  forth  more  clearly.  What 
serenity  He  had!  Paul  could  stand  before  a  Roman  governor 
with  some  composure  because,  being  a  Roman  citizen,  he 
could  appeal  his  case  to  Caesar.  Jesus  could  not  have  done  so 
even  if  He  so  desired.  As  His  situation  worsened,  pointing 
inescapably  to  one  result,  there  was  no  agitation  in  Him,  no 
frantic  endeavor  to  avoid  the  fatal  verdict.  He  was  calm 
amid  the  general  storm,  poised  and  dignified  as  animal  pas¬ 
sions  played  about  Him.  Being  reviled,  He  reviled  not  in  re¬ 
turn.  He  refused  to  vilify  His  accusers  or  to  cringe  before 
His  judge.  When  the  shameful  proceedings  were  over  He  per¬ 
mitted  Himself  no  word  of  rebuke  to  Pilate  for  his  indecision 
and  injustice  and  inhumanity.  He  bore  it  all  as  a  part  of  the 
Father’s  will. 

His  silence  is  masterful.  But  when  He  does  speak.  His 
words  are  no  less  wonderful  than  His  silence.  The  church 
of  Christ  can  be  justly  proud  that  before  Pontius  Pilate  the 
Lord  Jesus  witnessed  ’*the  good  confession.”  The  alleged  ques¬ 
tion  that  day  was  whether  or  not  He  was  King  of  the  Jews. 
He  was  more.  He  was  King  of  truth.  He  abides  as  full  of 
grace  and  truth  today  as  when  He  stood  in  Pilate’s  judgment 
hall.  Those  for  whom  He  suffered  and  died  are  not  ashamed 
to  have  this  Man  rule  over  them.  They  gladly  acknowledge 
Him  to  be  King  of  their  hearts. 
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PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY  SINCE  1700 

By  Miner  Brodhead  Stearns,  Th.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  AprU-June  Number ,  1948) 

BRITISH  THEOLOGY  IN  MODERN  TIMES 

It  was  in  the  19th  century  that  the  three  parties  into 
which  the  Anglican  church  is  divided  today  became  clearly 
defined.  The  Low  Church  or  evangelical  party  owed  much  to 
the  revival  begun  by  the  Methodists,  as  noticed  earlier. 
Charles  Simeon  (1759-1836)  has  been  called  its  founder. 
Pfleiderer  disparages  this  party,  as  all  might  expect  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  personal  views.*** 

The  other  two  parties,  the  Broad  Church  and  the  High 
Church  sections,  originated  from  a  common  source  and 
tendency.  This  was  the  romanticism  which  swept  over  all 
of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  After  the 
despotism  of  cold  understanding  in  the  18th  century  the 
watchword  became,  “A  return  to  nature  and  the  natural 
emotions.”***  Rousseau  was  the  prophet  of  this  new  age, 
Herder  and  Goethe  its  heralds  in  Germany,  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley  its  English  poets.  This  tendency  made  itself  felt  in 
philosophy  and  theology  alike.  Its  effects  in  the  two  realms 
have  been  well  described  by  Pfleiderer:  “The  first  and  most 
influential  representative  of  this  tendency  in  England  was 
Coleridge,  in  whose  Aids  to  Reflection  (1825),  German  ideal¬ 
istic  philosophy  was  transplanted  to  English  soil,  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  revivification  of  theological  thought.  We  have 
seen  that  in  Coleridge,  as  in  Schleiermacher,  his  German 
predecessor,  intellect  and  feeling,  faith  and  knowledge,  en- 
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tered  into  such  a  close  alliance  with  each  other,  that  he  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  one  hand  as  the  apologist  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  in  opposition  to  anti-religious  rationalism;  and,  on 
the  other,  as  at  the  same  time  the  champion  of  a  more 
liberal  view  of  traditional  doctrines,  in  opposition  to  a  lit¬ 
eral  orthodoxy.  These  two  aspects  of  Coleridge’s  thought, 
while  combined  in  his  own  person,  separated  into  two  distinct 
parties  or  tendencies  in  the  Church,  their  common  origin,  in 
the  set  of  feeling  in  Romanticism,  betraying  itself  outwardly 
in  the  fact  that  both  parties  proceeded  from  the  same  circle 
of  Oxford  students,  and  were  represented  by  men  who  were 
personal  friends  in  their  university  days,  far  as  their  courses 
subsequently  diverged.””* 

We  need  not  enlarge  upon  Coleridge’s  view,  though  Fisher 
goes  into  detail  and  awards  him  “the  distinction  of  introduc¬ 
ing  a  new  and  more  spiritual  method  into  English  theol¬ 
ogy,””*  except  to  note  that  he  rejected  the  idea  of  an  infal¬ 
lible  Bible  and  held  a  view  of  original  sin  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  forerunner  of  Barth’s.”* 

We  shall  turn  at  once  to  the  study  of  the  two  parties  of 
the  English  church  which  were  mentioned  above.  Although 
not  the  first  to  arise,  the  High  Church  or  Tractarian  or 
Puseyite  party  was  the  first  of  the  two  ever  to  attain  its 
zenith,  hence  it  may  be  considered  first.  Pfieiderer  traces  its 
roots  to  the  publication  of  Keble’s  Christian  Year  in  1827,  a 
collection  of  religious  lyrics  which  attained  great  popular¬ 
ity.”*  Other  causes  contributing  to  the  movement  were  the 
repeal  of  such  bulwarks  of  the  English  church  as  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  in  1828  and  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  1832  which  admitted  Roman  Catholics  and  dissent¬ 
ers  to  Parliament.  In  1833  one-half  of  the  Irish  bishoprics  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  abolished,  thus  greatly  reducing 
ecclesiastical  income.  As  these  ten  sees  were  superfiuous  the 
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change  was  a  very  proper  reform.  But  all  of  such  innovation 
caused  a  hue  and  cry  among  High  Church  circles,  who  felt 
that  now  the  very  existence  of  the  Anglican  communion— 
which  they  felt  to  be  the  only  true  expression  of  the  church 
— was  at  stake.  In  addition  to  the  facts  already  mentioned 
“the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England  favored  a 
large  measure  of  religious  freedom,  and  was  cooperating  with 
dissenters  in  philanthropic  and  missionary  work.  The  Broad 
Church  party  was  becoming  more  and  more  aggressive.  High 
Churchmen  became  frantic  with  alarm.”*” 

The  credit  for  starting  a  reactionary  movement  is  given 
by  J.  H.  Newman  to  John  Keble’s  Assize  Sermon  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  pulpit  at  Oxford  on  the  “National  Apostasy,”  delivered 
in  July,  1833.  Shortly  afterwards  Percival,  Froude,  Palmer 
and  H.  J.  Rose  met  to  consider  united  action  of  the  High 
Churchmen  against  the  “innovations.”  An  attempt  to  form 
associations  throughout  England  for  this  purpose  failed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops.  John  Henry  Newman 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  and  the  same 
year  began  issuing  Tracts  for  the  Times,  which  gave  one  of 
the  characteristic  names  to  the  movement  and  of  which  he 
was  the  editor  and  principal  author.  Ninety  of  these  tracts 
appeared  between  1833  and  1841.  At  the  same  time  extracts 
from  the  Church  Fathers  were  appearing  under  the  title 
Records  of  the  Church.  Pusey,  who  joined  the  movement  in  i 
1835,  began  in  1838  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  all 
the  Church  Fathers  under  the  title  of  A  Library  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  The  importance  of  this 
emphasis  upon  the  Church  Fathers  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Tractarians  based  their  theories  upon  just  such  writings 
rather  than  on  the  Bible,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  they  re¬ 
jected  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  wished  to  return  to 
the  religion  of  the  Church  Fathers,  which  to  be  sure  had  in 
it  the  seeds  out  of  which  later  grew  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

The  following  summary  of  the  trend  and  teachings  of  the 
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movement  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  it  all:  “The  design 
of  this  movement  was  certainly  not  purely  religious  by  any 
means,  but  ecclesiastico-political,  not  to  say  political;  it  was 
a  general  war  against  the  Liberal  tendencies  of  the  age,  and 
in  defence  of  custom  and  tradition  in  the  Church  and  society. 
As  a  means  to  this  end,  the  revival  and  confirmation  of  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  to  be 
taken  in  hand.  But  while  to  all  appearances  the  object  was 
only  to  restore  historical  Anglicanism  in  its  original  purity, 
in  reality  the  tendency  to  Catholicism  was  so  decided  that 
Anglicanism  was  from  the  very  first  left  a  long  way  behind, 
and  the  end  of  the  movement,  it  could  be  foreseen,  must  be 
Romanism.  This  could  be  perceived  in  the  first  declarations  of 
the  Tractarians,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  following: 
that  salvation  is  based  upon  the  objective  efficacy  of  the  sac¬ 
raments,  which  again  depends  on  their  administration  by 
apostolically  appointed  priests,  that  is,  on  the  apostolic  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  bishops,  who,  as  successors  of  the  apostles,  are 
the  inheritors  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are  thereby 
the  highest  authority,  in  complete  independence  of  the  State, 
in  matters  of  life  and  doctrine.  The  writings  of  the  Trac¬ 
tarians  were  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  the  dogmatico- 
historical  (rather  than  the  Biblical)  proof  of  these  positions. 
A  few  special  points  may  here  be  mentioned.  A  tract  of 
Pusey’s,  which  appeared  in  1835,  on  Baptism,  attacked  the 
evangelical  doctrine  of  regeneration  through  faith,  and  its 
separation  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  from  the  baptism  of 
water ;  Pusey  taught  that  the  real  regeneration  is  effected  by 
the  act  of  baptism,  that  the  only  condition  presupposed  is  that 
no  bar  be  placed  in  the  way  by  unbelief ;  that  since  this  can¬ 
not  be  the  case  with  infants,  the  baptized  child  is  regen¬ 
erated.  The  Catholic  doctrine  of  opus  operatum  is  adopted  as 
correct;  but  as  the  grace  of  baptisni  may  be  lost  again,  for 
sins  committed  after  baptism  satisfaction  must  be  made  by 
earnest  penance,  which  has  to  be  shown  also  in  the  old 
ecclesiastical  form  of  ascetic  observances.  Hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  Church  discipline  as  a  means  of  grace.  The  mere 
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preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ  can  lead  to  carnal  security. 
It  is  not  preaching,  but  ecclesiastical  discipline  that  forms 
moral  character.  In  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  such 
is  the  doctrine,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  present,  with¬ 
out  transubstantiation,  in  reality  in  a  mystical  manner,  and 
the  sacrament  is  a  sacrifice  (sacrificium,  not  merely  sacra- 
mentum),  that  is,  the  mystical  application  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  in  which  Christ  and  the  Church  are  to¬ 
gether  the  subject  and  object  of  the  sacrifice. ...  To  confes¬ 
sion  also,  sacramental  significance  is  ascribed;  frequent  pri¬ 
vate  confession,  in  accordance  with  prescribed  rules,  is  advo¬ 
cated.  But  as  the  sacraments  owe  all  their  saving  efficacy  to 
their  administration  at  the  hands  of  the  Church,  the  whole 
stress  falls  ultimately,  as  in  the  Catholic  doctrine,  upon  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  actual  visible  saving 
institution  founded  by  Christ  through  the  agency  of  the 
apostles ;  by  the  bishops,  as  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  the 
Holy  Spirit  descends  through  it,  the  means  of  grace  are 
efficaciously  administered  and  the  truth  infallibly  taught. 
The  invisible  Church  is  composed  solely  of  the  living  and 
perfected  members  of  the  visible  Church,  so  that  to  the  latter 
salvation  is  unconditionally  confined. . . .  The  most  perfect 
Church  is  the  Anglican.  The  other  episcopal  Churches  are 
branches  of  the  one  Catholic  Church,  but  diseased  branches 
(especially  the  Romish  Church),  on  account  of  their  errors; 
on  the  other  hand,  all  communities  of  Dissenters,  as  well  as 
the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  Continent  that  have  no  bish¬ 
ops,  are  severed  branches,  sects,  which  do  not  possess  the 
means  of  salvation.  For  it  is  only  through  the  apostolic  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  bishops  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
therewith  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  has  been 
preserved  to  the  Church. . . .  The  Scriptures  cannot  be  taken 
as  the  final  and  sufficient  norma  fidei  on  account  of  their 
ambiguity;  they  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  rule  of 
tradition,  especially  of  the  earlier  centuries.”*"* 

Such  was  the  Tractarian  movement.  It  reached  its  climax 
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with  the  publication  in  1841  of  Tract  90,  in  which  Newman 
tried  to  show,  by  a  “very  free  and  sometimes  sophistic 
method  of  interpreting  the  language  of  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,”  the  complete  agreement  of  the  latter  with  ancient 
patristic  teaching,  or  in  other  words  that  these  Articles  would 
bear  a  “Catholic”  interpretation.*”  This  tract  aroused  a  storm 
of  protests  from  anti-Romanists  of  all  types,  and  was  cen¬ 
sured  by  the  University  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  so  that 
Newman  decided  to  discontinue  the  series  and  resign  the 
leadership  of  the  movement,  which  passed  then  to  Pusey. 
This  led  to  a  considerable  defection  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Tractarians. 

Newman  himself  drifted  ever  closer  to  Rome;  and  when 
the  Church  of  England  committed  the  (to  him)  unpardonable 
crime  of  associating  itself  with  the  Union  Church  of  Prussia 
with  a  view  to  founding  a  new  bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  he  felt 
it  impossible  to  continue  in  the  Anglican  communion.  In  1845 
he  was  received  into  the  Roman  communion  and  within  a 
year  was  followed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  clerg3nnen  and 
leading  laymen  of  his  Tractarian  party.  Of  this  exodus  it 
has  been  said :  “The  party  itself  survived  the  heavy  blow,  but 
has  subsequently  shunned  cautiously  the  slippery  region  of 
dogmatics,  and  devoted  itself  with  the  greater  zeal  to  the 
elaboration  of  a  ritual  as  nearly  like  that  of  the  Catholics  as 
possible.  This  Ritualism,  however,  has  very  little  in  common 
with  theology.***” 

Other  practices  of  the  Puseyites  involving  a  doctrinal 
stand  that  deserve  mention  were  the  adoration  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  and  prayers  of  a  certain  kind  for  the  dead.*” 

Even  before  going  over  to  Rome  Newman  practised  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  this  he  is  still  followed  by 
many  High  Churchmen  or  Anglo-Catholics. 

The  High  Church  party  got  into  two  important  doctrinal 
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conflicts  with  the  other  major  parties  of  the  English  church. 
The  first,  known  as  the  Hampden  Controversy,  was  with  the 
Broad  Church  group.  In  1836  Hampden  was  appointed  Regius 
professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  but  the  appointment  was 
vigorously  combated  by  Pusey  and  his  friends,  even  by  many 
conservative  churchmen  of  the  university  who  did  not  side 
with  Pusey.  The  opposition  was  based  on  Hampden's  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  for  1832  on  “The  Scholastic  Philosophy  in  Its 
Relation  to  Christian  Theology.”  In  these  lectures  Hampden 
“had  shown  how  orthodox  theology,  as  having  risen  in  its 
Patristic  and  Scholastic  form  under  the  influence  of  the 
philosophy  in  vogue  at  the  time,  is  not  identical  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Scriptures,  but  is  in  many  respects  an  adul¬ 
terated  reflex  of  the  simple  Christian  belief.  This  indisput¬ 
ably  correct  account  of  the  origin  of  orthodox  dogmas  gave 
naturally  great  offence  to  High  Churchmen,  whose  funda¬ 
mental  principle  was  the  identification  of  Christianity  with 
Scholastic  theology.  Pusey  maintained  that  this  distinction 
between  uncertain  Scholastic  doctrines  and  certain  facts  of 
Scripture  was  but  the  beginning  of  scepticism  and  rational¬ 
ism,  as  the  example  of  Semler  had  shown.”*** 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  how  liberal  Hampden  was. 
A.  H.  Newman  says  he  was  “known  to  entertain  liberal 
views,”’®*  while  Fisher  quotes  Dean  Church  as  saying  that  he 
was  “unexceptionally,  even  rigidly,  orthodox  in  his  acceptance 
of  Church  doctrine  and  Church  creeds.”*®*  And  Pfleiderer 
opines  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Hampden's  profession  of 
full  belief  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  faith  with  the 
expositions  of  his  Bampton  Lectures,  and  classes  him  as  of  a 
kindred  spirit  with  Arnold,  Whately,  Milman,  Thirlwall,  and 
Hare.*®*  In  any  event  these  latter  men  took  up  his  case  and 
stigmatized  the  Tractarian  party  as  Judaizers.  The  problem 
was  solved  by  appointing  Hampden  to  a  bishopric  instead  of 
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a  professorship.  Later,  in  1848,  the  Anglo-Catholics  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  prevent  the  induction  of  Hampden  into  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford.*®* 

The  other  controversy  was  between  the  High  and  Low 
Church  parties  and  is  known  as  the  Gorham  Controversy, 
which  A.  H.  Newman  classes  as  “one  of  the  most  important 
that  have  occurred  in  the  Church  of  England  in  recent 
times.”*®’  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  refused  to  institute  Rev.  G.  C. 
Gorham  into  a  cure  under  his  jurisdiction  because  the  candi¬ 
date  did  not  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration.  Gorham  held 
that  “the  grace  of  the  Spirit  and  its  effect  must  precede  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament  to  infants.”*®*  Gorham  forced 
the  bishop  by  legal  means  to  institute  him,  and  the  case  went 
to  court  and  passed  through  several  trials  before  reaching  the 
Court  of  Arches,  which  decided  against  Gorham.  The  judi¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  the  two  archbishops 
sitting  in  it,  reversed  this  decision.  All  further  efforts  to 
change  the  situation  failed.  The  decision  gave  Calvinism  a 
legal  right  to  exist  in  the  Church  of  England.  As  Newman 
remarks,  “The  High  Church  party  was  arrogant  and  aggres¬ 
sive  and  would  gladly  have  found  a  means  of  excluding  all 
Low  Churchmen  from  the  church.”*®® 

The  Broad  Church  party  must  now  be  given  consideration. 
Like  the  Tractarian  movement  it  had  its  origin  at  Oxford 
and  even  in  the  same  school  of  the  university  (Oriel),  though 
the  contrast  and  even  opposition  between  the  two  groups  was 
strong.  The  earliest  representatives  of  the  Broad  Church 
party  were  Richard  Whately,  later  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
Thomas  Arnold,  headmaster  of  Rugby.  They  were  not  as 
liberal  as  later  members  of  the  party,  but  still  both  of  them 
denied  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture.  Whately  made  a  clear 
separation  between  church  and  state,  while  Arnold  held  to 
their  identity.  Both  men  were  hostile  to  the  Tractarian  move- 
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ment.  Whately  wrote  a  book  on  Christian  Evidences  and  also 
produced  an  annotated  edition  of  Paley’s  work  on  the  subject, 
which  had  become  the  standard  work  on  evidences.  Pfleiderer 
calls  Arnold  “the  pioneer  of  free  theology  in  England,”**®  by 
which  he  means  theology  which  comes  from  reading  the 
Bible  “without  the  spectacles  of  orthodox  dogmatic  presuppo¬ 
sitions.”  Whately  had  been  Arnold’s  tutor  and  adviser  at 
Oxford,  likewise  J.  H.  Newman  had  studied  under  him. 

F.  D.  Maurice  became  a  prominent  leader  in  the  Broad 
Church  party.  Pfleiderer  finds  him  Quite  similar  to  Dorner.*" 
Like  the  latter,  he  discarded  the  idea  of  penal  satisfaction  in 
the  death  of  Christ.  He  also  denied  that  the  word  eternal  in 
the  Bible  had  any  reference  to  time.  His  theological  essays 
were  published  in  1853  and  startled  conservatives  by  their 
free  treatmnt  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation, 
inspiration,  future  punishment,  etc. 

Dean  Stanley  went  even  farther  to  the  left  than  did  Hare 
or  Maurice.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  German  higher  critic, 
Ewald.  He  was  (rightly)  opposed  to  the  sacerdotal  and  sac¬ 
ramental  ideas  of  the  High  Churchmen,  but  agreed  with 
Arnold’s  theory  of  the  oneness  of  church  and  state.  His  state¬ 
ments  on  the  Trinity  are  vague,  but  seem  to  imply  a  modal- 
istic  theory.  He  himself  states  that  the  theory  of  develop¬ 
ment,  that  is,  of  evolution,  was  paramount  in  his  thinking 
and  was  to  be  applied  “to  every  field  of  religious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  thought,”®**  hence  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
This  means  that  the  early  Israelites,  and  especially  the  patri¬ 
archs,  must  necessarily  have  had  a  very  primitive  form  of 
religion  because  they  had  not  had  time  to  develop  something 
better.  What  such  a  theory  does  to  the  doctrines  of  revela¬ 
tion  and  inspiration  is  evident.  Stanley  was  also  the  pupil 
and  biographer  of  Arnold. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  controversy  which 
arose  in  connection  with  the  Broad  Church  movement,  itself 
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known  as  the  Essays  and  Reviews  Controversy.  Of  this  mat¬ 
ter  Pfleiderer  writes:  “The  year  1860,  in  which  the  Essays 
and  Reviews  appeared,  may  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  English  theology,  corresponding  to  the  year  1835  in 
the  history  of  German  theology.  The  storm  which  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  theological  essays  by  various  authors  called  up  in 
England  had  great  similarity  with  the  commotion  produced 
in  Germany  by  Strauss’s  Leben  Jesu.**'^' 

This  volume  contained  seven  articles  by  as  many  well- 
known  liberal  theologians,  each  writing  independently.  All 
were  ably  written,  though  the  degree  of  ability  as  well  as 
the  degree  of  liberalism  of  the  authors  varied  considerably. 
The  first  was  by  Temple,  then  headmaster  of  Rugby  and  later 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  “The  Education  of  the  World,” 
which  set  forth  the  development  theory  in  relation  to  human 
history.  Next  came  an  appreciative  review  of  Bunsen’s  work 
in  Old  Testament  criticism  by  Rowland  Williams,  in  the 
course  of  which  higher  criticism  was  given  approval.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baden  Powell  contributed  the  third  essay  on  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  testimony  of  miracles  is 
discredited.  The  fourth  was  by  H.  B.  Wilson  on  the  National 
Church,  the  spirit  of  which  was  “intensely  liberalistic.”"* 
The  fifth,  written  by  Godwin  on  the  “Mosaic  Cosmogony,” 
attempts  to  show  that  Moses’  statements  are  full  of  error. 
The  sixth,  coming  from  Professor  Mark  Pattison  on  the 
“Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought  in  England,  1688-1750,” 
“has  for  its  chief  object  to  show  the  inconsistencies  of  Eng¬ 
lish  theology  with  regard  to  the  basis  on  which  revelation 
rests.”*  “  The  last  essay,  framed  by  Professor  B.  Jowett  on 
the  subject  “The  Interpretation  of  Scripture,”  insists  that  the 
Bible  must  be  interpreted  like  any  other  book  and  attempts 
to  show  the  existence  of  errors  therein,  thus  seeking  to  dis¬ 
prove  its  infallibility.  The  convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York  condemned  “the  pernicious  doctrines  and  heretical 
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tendencies  of  the  book.”*'*  Suit  was  brought  against  Williams 
and  Wilson,  authors  of  the  second  and  fourth  essays,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  The  case  was  finally  carried  to  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  decided  in 
favor  of  the  defendants. 

The  case  was  important  enough  for  us  to  give  here  A.  H. 
Newman’s  full  account  of  the  doctrinal  decisions  involved: 
“The  Court  of  Arches  had  discarded  all  questions  of  biblical 
interpretation  and  criticism  as  entirely  beyond  and  outside  of 
the  Prayer  Book  and  Thirty-nine  Articles.  All  charges  of 
heresy  founded  on  questions  of  authorship,  date,  prediction, 
or  prophecy,  etc.,  were  set  aside. . . .  The  court  [Privy  Council 
judicial  committee]  decided  that  the  framers  of  the  Articles 
have  not  used  the  word  inspiration  as  applied  to  Scripture, 
nor  have  they  laid  down  anything  as  to  the  extent  or  limits  of 
the  Spirit’s  operation.  On  the  question  of  eternal  punishment 
the  charge  rested  on  the  hope  expressed  by  one  of  the  writers 
[Williams],  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  those  who  are  not 
admitted  to  happiness  may  be  so  dealt  with  as  that  the  per¬ 
verted  may  be  restored,  and  all,  both  great  and  small,  may 
ultimately  find  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  universal  Parent. 
The  court  decided  that  it  had  always  been  permitted  to  think 
freely  on  this  subject,  an  article  in  the  original  Forty-two 
Articles  condemning  the  theory  of  universal  restoration  hav¬ 
ing  been  thrown  out  in  the  revision  under  Elizabeth.  As  re¬ 
gards  justification  by  faith,  the  charge  rested  on  the  hint 
contained  in  one  of  the  essays,  that  justification  by  faith 
might  mean  the  peace  of  mind  or  sense  of  divine  approval 
which  comes  of  trust  in  a  righteous  God,  rather  than  a  fiction 
of  merit  by  transfer.  The  court  decided  that  the  Article  on 
Justification  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
being  transferred  to  us,  and  that  therefore  they  could  not 
declare  it  penal  to  speak  of  merit  by  transfer  as  a  fiction.  As 
the  Gorham  case  settled  the  right  of  the  Evangelical  party  to 
a  place  in  the  establishment,  so  the  ‘Essays  and  Reviews’  case 
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settled  the  right  of  the  Broad  Church  party.  The  position 
taken  by  the  highest  courts  is  in  effect:  that  a  clergyman  may 
say  and  write  what  he  pleases  on  theological  matters  so  long 
as  he  does  not  distinctly  contradict  the  exact  words  of  the 
Articles  or  the  Prayer  Book.  The  utmost  freedom  is  now 
accorded  to  the  English  clergy,  all  shades  of  opinion  abound¬ 
ing.”**’ 

We  must  turn  now  to  Scotland  for  a  moment  and  give 
attention  to  some  deviations  from  Calvinism  there  which 
resemble  somewhat  Broad  Church  theology  in  England.  Two 
representatives  of  this  group,  Erskine  and  McLeod  Campbell, 
exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  Maurice  (whose  views 
we  have  alluded  to  above).  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen 
(1788-1870)  was  trained  as  a  lawyer,  but  early  turned  to 
theology.  He  denied  the  necessity  of  any  satisfaction  of  God’s 
righteousness  by  the  death  of  Christ.  The  latter  merely  re¬ 
veals  the  holy  love  of  God. 

His  peculiar  ideas  of  pardon  and  salvation  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  following  statement  by  Pfleiderer.  Erskine, 
says  he,  “had,  by  his  own  independent  study  of  the  Bible, 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  orthodox  representation  of 
the  Gospel  did  not  properly  represent  its  real  and  scriptural 
nature.  For  the  Gospel  announces  the  forgiveness  of  sins  not 
as  a  reward  of  faith  any  more  than  as  a  reward  of  works, 
but  as  the  free  unconditional  gift  of  God,  which  was  be¬ 
stowed  on  mankind  once  for  all  in  their  representative  Head, 
Christ,  so  that  every  man  may  appropriate  it.  Yet  forgiveness 
is  not  itself  salvation,  but  only  the  means  of  it;  and  salva¬ 
tion  itself  is  not  a  future  good,  but  is  spiritual  fellowship  with 
God  in  the  sanctification  of  the  character  by  means  of  his  holy 
love. . . .  The  Fall  of  man  consisted  in  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of 
independence,  in  that  ‘each  man  became  an  independent  indi¬ 
vidual,  loving  and  desiring  and  approving  things  according 
as  they  affected  himself,  without  regard  to  the  will  of  God 
or  the  sympathies  of  the  universal  family.’  And  this  sin  of 
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man  was  also  his  misery,  his  hell. ...  He  needs  no  infliction 
from  without  to  make  him  miserable;  and  it  is  not  the  re¬ 
moval  of  any  outward  infliction  that  can  give  him  happiness. 
He  must  know  that  God  is  better  than  happiness,  and  that 
sin  is  worse  than  sorrow. . . .  The  fear  lest  the  Gospel  of  free, 
unconditional  mercy  should  produce  a  false  peace  in  a  world 
dead  in  sins,  and  expose  the  moral  interests  of  Christianity 
to  the  dangers  of  antinomianism,  rests,  as  Erskine  is  con¬ 
tinually  reiterating,  upon  a  misconception.  For  the  pardon, 
which  is  the  free  gift  of  God  in  Christ,  is  of  advantage  to 
men  only  as  they  receive  it,  and  with  it  Christ  himself,  the 
revelation  of  the  holy,  loving  character  of  God,  into  their 
hearts ;  and  thereby  the  principle  of  holy,  self-sacriflcing  love 
is  made  the  dominant  power  and  the  root  of  personal  holiness 
and  salvation.  Pardon  is,  therefore,  really  received  only  when 
it  evinces  itself  as  the  effective  means  of  sanctification  and 
accordingly  of  salvation.  It  is  not  itself  salvation,  for  salva¬ 
tion  cannot  be  given  to  men  gratuitously  without  conditions; 
it  consists  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  heaven  is 
holiness,,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  a  blessing  only  in  so 
far  as  it  produces  holiness.”®** 

Erskine’s  ideas  were  further  worked  out  by  his  friend, 
John  McLeod  Campbell  (1800-1872),  in  his  book  The  Nature 
of  the  Atonement,  and  Its  Relation  to  Remission  of  Sins  and 
Eternal  Life  (1856;  5th  ed.,  1878).  According  to  Campbell’s 
theory  Christ  atones  for  our  sin,  not  by  His  sufferings  and 
death,  but  by  His  repentance  on  our  behalf.  As  Pfieiderer 
describes  it  briefly:  “This  pain  on  account  of  sin,  and  this 
perfect  repentance  of  it,  offered  to  God  in  the  name  of  man¬ 
kind,  constituted  the  true  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind, 
a  sacrifice  well-pleasing  to  God,  such  as  no  execution  of  pun¬ 
ishment  could  have  supplied.  With  this  complete  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  sinful  past  of  mankind  by  its  representative  Head, 
full  satisfaction  was  offered  to  the  holy  will  of  God.”“*  War- 
field  well  remarks:  “But  the  gravitation  of  this  theory  is 
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distinctly  downward,  and  it  has  ever  tended  to  find  its  lower 
level.”**®  This  is  quite  a  different  judgment  than  that  of 
Pfleiderer,  who  complains :  “That  the  Scottish  Church  rejected 
and  thrust  out  from  its  midst,  in  the  person  of  Campbell, 
this  line  of  theological  thought,  was  the  heaviest  blow  that  it 
could  inflict  upon  itself;  thereby  it  arrested  its  healthy  de¬ 
velopment  for  more  than  half  a  century.”***  We  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  side  with  Warfield,  however,  and  thank  God  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  Scotch  church  even  temporarily  from  such  error. 

Returning  now  to  England,  a  passing  reference  may  be 
made  to  Matthew  Arnold.  Arnold  enjoyed  far  more  influence 
than  he  deserved,  for  his  system  may  be  described  as  an 
unscientific  or  agnostic  pantheism.  He  held  to  an  impersonal 
divinity  which  he  styled  the  “Eternal,’*  and  maintained  that 
Buddhism  not  only  had  a  sense  for  righteousness  but  also 
the  “secret  of  Jesus.”***  This  system  could  hardly  be  called 
Christian,  much  less  Protestant,  so  that  no  more  need  be  said 
about  it  except  to  explain  that  the  “secret  of  Jesus”  was  de¬ 
fined  by  Arnold  as  self-renouncement,  according  to  Matthew 
16:25.  Arnold’s  wide  influence  was  due  partly  to  his  great 
literary  ability  and  partly  to  the  tendency  of  the  time  toward 
pantheistic  thought. 

Perhaps  some  allusion  should  be  made  to  Irvingism,  which 
created  a  considerable  stir  not  alone  in  Great  Britain  but 
also  in  Germany  just  before  the  Tractarian  movement  began. 
Edwin  Irving  was  a  Scotchman  who  preached  in  London  from 
1822  till  1832  and  obtained  a  wide  following,  since  he  was  a 
man  of  real  ability.  Unfortunately  his  ideas  were  erroneous 
on  many  points.  He  held  to  the  necessity  of  a  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  apostolate  and  gave  first  importance  to  the  outward 
form  and  organization  of  the  church.  Divine  authority  was 
required  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  A  false  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  rise  to  unscriptural  enthusiasm  and  a 
warped  millenarian  doctrine  led  to  date-setting  for  the 
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return  of  Christ.  These  errors,  of  course,  made  many  fearful 
of  even  the  true  Biblical  teaching  on  the  subjects  touched. 
Possibly  worst  of  all  was  Irving’s  Christology,  which  held 
that  sin  was  in  Christ’s  flesh  but  not  in  His  will.  Dorner 
compares  this  movement  with  Montanism.*** 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  theological  development 
of  the  19th  century  from  the  standpoint  of  genuine  doctrinal 
construction  of  a  positive  type  was  the  rise  of  the  so-called 
Plymouth  Brethren.  Most  church  historians  and  students  of 
Christian  doctrine  make  little  or  no  mention  of  this  group, 
which  is  therefore  little  known  to  the  general  public  and 
frequently  misunderstood  where  known.  Some  theological 
works  even  contain  misrepresentations  (unintentional,  no 
doubt)  of  their  views.  Perhaps  the  best  treatment  of  the 
movement  by  one  not  affiliated  with  them  is  that  of  A.  H. 
Newman.”*  He  points  out  that,  although  never  strong  numer¬ 
ically,  the  Brethren  have  spread  their  assemblies  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  he  might  have  added  “the  uncivilized 
world”  as  well ;  for  they  have  missionary  enterprises  in  many 
places.  Newman’s  further  comment  on  the  influence  of  their 
movement  is  as  follows:  “They  have  exerted  an  influence, 
however,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Their 
chiliastic  views  have  gained  acceptance  among  English  Low 
Churchmen  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  evangelical  denominations. 
The  large  class  of  evangelists,  of  whom  Dwight  L.  Moody  was 
the  most  eminent,  have  drawn  their  inspiration  and  their 
Scripture  interpretation  largely  from  the  writings  and  the 
personal  influence  of  the  Brethren.””* 

The  widespread  influence  of  the  Brethren  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  their  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Scriptures  as  verbally 
inspired  and  the  piety  consequent  upon  this,  including  an 
evangelistic  fervor.  Fisher  says  that  aside  from  their  premil- 
lennial  view  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ  and  peculiar  views 
of  church  organization  and  ministry  “their  tenets  were  ac- 
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cordant  with  those  of  most  other  Evangelical  believers.”*** 
While  this  observation  is  true  in  a  general  sense,  it  would 
seem  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  chief  theological  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  Brethren  was  an  uncovering  of  certain  vital 
Scripture  teachings  which  had  been  neglected  or  abused  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  premillennial  return  of  Christ 
was  only  one  of  these  recovered  doctrines  for  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  John  Nelson  Darby  (1800- 
1882)  and  his  associates.  Of  equal  importance  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  Bible  are  the  distinctions  between  the 
various  dispensations  or  ages,  the  various  covenants  (in  radi¬ 
cal  contrast  to  the  covenant  theory  of  the  Dutch  theologian, 
Coccejus),  the  various  judgments  (in  contrast  to  the  usual 
theory  of  one  all-inclusive  assize),  the  difference  between  the 
believer’s  standing  and  state  or  experience,  between  salvation 
and  rewards  for  Christian  service,  between  law  and  grace. 
These  teachings  have  not  only  been  popularized  by  the  Breth¬ 
ren  in  the  literature  they  have  produced,  but  also  by  many 
others  who  have  adopted  the  same  position  in  their  own  de¬ 
nominations  or  places  of  ministry. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  above-mentioned  doctrines, 
coupled  with  orthodox  Trinitarianism,  Christology,  anthro¬ 
pology  and  soteriology,  have  not  been  more  widely  endorsed. 
That  they  have  not  been  is  doubtless  due  in  large  part  to  the 
Brethren’s  ecclesiology.  Laying  great  and  sorely  needed  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  true  Church  as  the  invisible  body  of  Christ,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  have  proceeded  to  reject  all  church  organ¬ 
ization  and  official  ministry,  on  the  other  hand.  Theological 
seminaries  and  Bible  institutes,  therefore,  are  not  welcomed 
by  some  of  the  Brethren.  It  may  seem  strange  that  they  who 
are  so  attached  to  the  Scriptures  should  not  follow  the  Bible’s 
instruction  for  appointment  of  elders  and  deacons.  A  suitable 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  however,  is  offered  by  New¬ 
man:  “Darby  maintained  that  just  as  the  old  economy  had 
fallen  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  covenant  people  and  as 
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a  whole  had  apostatized,  so  Christians  wholly  apostatized  in 
the  apostolic  age.  The  whole  Christian  system  depended  upon 
continuance  in  God’s  goodness.  Failure  in  this  involved  ‘the 
ruin  of  the  church.’  He  regarded  the  apostasy  of  the  church 
as  ‘fatal  without  remedy.’  To  rehabilitate  the  church  a 
new  apostolate  would  be  necessary.  All  so-called  churches, 
Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  dissenting,  are  alike  unau¬ 
thorized  and  repose  upon  an  unchristian  sentiment.  The 
church,  in  view  of  the  hopeless  apostasy,  is  a  heavenly  and 
not  an  earthly  institution.  All  that  is  left  for  true  believers 
is  to  gather  themselves  in  assemblies  in  accordance  with 
Christ’s  promise:  ‘Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them’  (Matt.  18:20). 
With  the  apostasy  of  the  church  ecclesiastical  offices  went  to 
the  ground  and  believers  worshipping  in  assemblies  are  on 
a  perfect  equality.”*” 

While  the  perfect  equality  and  universal  priesthood  of  all 
believers  is  certainly  taught  in  Scripture,  nevertheless  there 
seems  to  many  to  be  no  warrant  for  abandoning  the  offices  of 
elder  and  deacon,  which  were  appointed  early  for  the  sake 
of  church  order.  To  say  that  elders  and  deacons  can  only  be 
appointed  by  apostles  is  seemingly  to  fall  into  the  Anglican 
or  Roman  error  of  apostolic  succession,  and  to  hold  that  a 
new  apostolate  would  be  required  to  rehabilitate  the  church 
is  to  agree  with  Edward  Irving  (he,  however,  thought  that 
his  was  a  new  apostolate).  Darby  himself  only  came  to  these 
views  of  church  organization  gradually,  for  he  was  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  the  English  church  and  continued  for  a  while  with 
his  functions  as  such,  after  he  had  begun  in  1827  to  meet 
weekly  for  Bible  study  and  the  communion  with  a  few  like- 
minded  souls. 

Another  view  of  Darby’s  which  has  not  promoted  unity 
among  evangelically  minded  persons  was  his  theory  of  unity 
for  the  visible  church.  The  outworking  of  this  teaching  is 
well  described  by  Newman  again:  ‘‘Supposing  that  each 
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body  of  believers  assembled  in  Christ’s  name  possessed  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  all  like  assemblies  were  alike 
actuated  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  Darby  and  his  associates  adopted  the  policy  of 
keeping  their  ‘testimony  consistent’  by  rigorously  excluding 
from  communion  dissenting  minorities.  Thus,  if  in  a  given 
assembly  discordant  testimony  be  given  by  way  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  or  a  dogmatic  state¬ 
ment,  and  a  majority  should  condemn  the  teaching,  the 
speaker  with  all  his  supporters  must  withdraw.  It  is  open  to 
them  to  appeal  to  all  other  assemblies  in  fellowship  with 
their  own  and  to  compel  them  to  consider  the  question  in¬ 
volved,  and  if  unanimity  cannot  be  reached,  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  the  minority.  As  issues  are  often  raised  on  what  to 
others  would  seem  exceedingly  delicate  shades  of  teaching,  the 
divisiveness  of  the  system  can  be  easily  understood.”*** 

The  actual  history  of  the  ‘divergences’  and  ‘cleavages’ 
produced  by  this  system  are  faithfully  given  by  the  Brethren 
themselves  in  historical  works.  While  such  writers  deplore 
the  schisms,  they  do  not  always  see  how  divisions  are  prac¬ 
tically  inevitable  under  a  theory  of  unity  like  theirs.  In  1846 
the  first  such  divergence  gave  rise  to  the  so-called  ‘Open 
Brethren,’  who  hold  to  the  principle  that  each  assembly  or 
congregation  is  independent  of  all  others  and  is  not  called 
upon  to  act  in  judgment  upon  the  views  or  acts  of  other 
assemblies.  Individuals  coming  even  from  groups  known  to 
hold  some  heresy  may  be  received  at  the  Lord’s  table,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  individual  in  question  personally  disclaim  such 
false  teaching  as  may  be  current  in  his  place  of  worship.  In 
consequence  of  this  split  the  followers  of  Darby  became 
known  as  ‘Exclusive  Brethren’  and  justified  their  stand  on 
the  grounds  which  they  found  in  Numbers  19:15. 

The  20th  century  in  Great  Britain  has  been  marked  by 
no  striking  development  in  theology  comparable  to  the  Bar- 
thianism  of  Germany.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  has  made  itself 
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felt  in  England,  but  not  to  an  extent  that  needs  mention  here. 
The  present  century  is  rather  characterized  by  a  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  various  tendencies  already  observed  as  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  century  before.  The  three  principal  parties  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  Church  of  England.  Among  the  High  Church 
group  one  faction  is  frankly  Romanizing  in  its  tendency  and 
some  of  its  ministers  have  secretly  united  with  Catholicism, 
while  remaining  in  their  benefices  with  the  purpose  of  win¬ 
ning  more  converts  to  Rome  by  the  method  popularly  stig¬ 
matized  as  ‘boring  from  within.*  According  to  Newman, 
“From  this  class  of  High  Churchmen  and  their  parishion¬ 
ers  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
England  have  been  very  numerous,  especially  since  the  [1914- 
1918]  war.’*"’ 

The  universities  of  England  are  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Broad  Churchmen,  which  fact  insures  the  teaching  of 
evolution  and  other  liberal,  not  to  say  rationalistic,  theories. 
The  Low  Church  party  has  probably  lost  ground  during  the 
present  century,  and  in  Newman’s  opinion  has  “almost  ceased 
to  contend  against  the  application  of  the  evolution  theory  to 
religion”  and  relaxed  its  efforts  “to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  semi-Calvinistic  orthodoxy.”"®  Modernism  has  also  been 
spreading  among  Dissenters  in  England  and  has  now  reached 
into  Scotland,  where  the  ideas  of  a  McLeod  Campbell  have 
finally  won  acceptance.  Some  concept  of  the  theological  tend¬ 
encies  in  Scotland  may  be  gained  from  the  work  of  Hugh  Ross 
Mackintosh,  whose  comments  on  the  history  of  doctrine 
have  been  cited  frequently  in  these  pages.  Until  his  death  in 
1936  Mackintosh  was  professor  of  Christian  Dogmatics  in 
New  College  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  so  that  he 
wielded  an  extensive  influence  throughout  his  land.  He  frank¬ 
ly  rejected  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  a  “rigidly 
penal”  theory  of  the  Atonement,  as  many  of  the  recent  Scotch 
writers  have  done. 

Even  such  a  stalwart  of  the  faith  as  James  Orr  makes 
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a  place  for  biological  evolution  in  his  thinking.  One  is  pained 
to  read  the  following  statement :  “Evolution  is  a  theory  which, 
within  certain  limits,  is  supported  by  an  accumulation  of  evi¬ 
dences  that,  to  the  modern  scientific  mind,  makes  its  accept¬ 
ance  inevitable.”  The  added  qualification,  that  “evolution  has 
its  limits;  it  does  not  explain  everything,”  does  not  undo  the 
harm  wrought.*** 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  past  two  and 
a  half  centuries  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  steady  drift 
away  from  implicit  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  infallible  Word 
of  God  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  with  a 
corresponding  decline  in  spiritual  life  and  power.  This  down¬ 
ward  tendency  has  been  countered  in  Britain  and  America 
by  the  mighty  sweep  of  Methodist  revival  in  the  second  half 
of  the  18th  century,  by  that  of  Pietism  in  Germany  half  a 
century  earlier.  Both  of  these  movements,  however,  lost  their 
fire  and  died  out  as  potent  influences  for  good.  In  the  19th 
century  there  arose  in  both  Germany  and  Britain  another 
(though  less  widespread)  reaction  against  unbelief.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  blessing  came  through  the  Low  Church  party  and 
the  Plymouth  Brethren,  in  Scotland  largely  through  Thomas 
Chalmers  (1780-1874),  in  Germany  through  Hengstenberg. 
At  the  turn  of  the  present  century  these  evangelical  move¬ 
ments  were  fast  losing  significance,  though  the  faith  they 
stood  for  is  still  maintained  by  some.  After  the  war  of  1914- 
1918  Barthianism  flashed  like  lightning  across  Germany,  re¬ 
calling  men  from  the  morass  of  rationalism  to  the  solid  rock 
of  God’s  transcendence.  This  flash  of  light  has  been  seen  in 
Britain  as  well,  but  unfortunately  it  is  a  light  which  includes 
the  spurious  colorings  of  evolution  and  higher  criticism.  What 
will  be  the  outcome  of  the  world  unrest  that  we  have  at  pres¬ 
ent,  God  alone  knows.  If  it  shall  please  Him  to  give  us 
another  period  of  peace  before  the  return  of  Christ,  then  we 
may  well  pray  for  the  raising  up  of  some  outstanding  leader 
with  all  the  fire  and  energy  of  a  Barth,  the  culture  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  a  Brunner,  the  love  for  the  Bible  of  a  Darby  or 
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Hengstenberg,  the  evangelistic  fervor  of  a  Whitefield  or  Wes¬ 
ley.  What  could  not  God  do  with  such  a  man  or  any  other 
instrument  that  He  chooses  to  send  for  blessing! 

Brussels,  Belgium 


^  ^  ^ 


“In  an  age  like  the  present  when  so  many  men  are  direct¬ 
ing  their  attention  and  their  efforts  to  the  improvement  of 
society,  a  correct  historical  view  of  the  present  state  of 
society  and  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it  is  of  incal¬ 
culable  importance.  Inasmuch  as  the  present  is  the  offspring 
of  the  past,  the  whole  course  of  previous  events  so  far  as 
connected  with  it  must  be  studied  by  him  who  would  com¬ 
prehend  it.  Only  as  a  period  is  thus  viewed  and  its  tendencies 
accurately  marked  can  one  reasonably  hope  to  lay  any  plans 
of  successful  action  in  respect  to  it.  We  will  draw  an  illus¬ 
tration  from  the  method  pursued  by  divine  providence  in 
establishing  Christianity.  There  was  a  ‘fulness  of  time,'  a 
completion  of  the  period  preparatory  to  its  introduction.  It 
might  have  been  introduced  by  almighty  power  either  before 
or  after  that  juncture.  But  God  in  His  wisdom — though  not 
from  necessity — has  regard  to  adaptations,  which  is  no  ob¬ 
scure  intimation  of  the  course  which  we  ought  to  pursue. 
The  unsuccessful  experiments  of  the  ancient  pagan  world  in 
respect  to  morality,  philosophy  and  social  organizations  had 
by  their  very  failures  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  religion, 
which  should  renovate  society  and  be  a  guide  to  mankind. 
Judaism  too  had  accomplished  its  object  and  reached  its 
natural  [if  not  permanent]  termination.  When  in  a  historical 
point  of  view  all  things  were  ready,  Christianity  was  ush¬ 
ered  in.  The  wise  man  will  aim  at  imitating  this  procedure.” 
— Bibliotheca  Sacra,  August,  1846. 
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(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number,  1948) 
EVANGELICAL  MYSTICISM 

Introduction.  It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  a  dark  picture  of 
the  Roman  church  if  we  base  it  upon  what  we  see  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  church  is  an  ecclesiastical  organization  in 
which  religion  consists  of  external  forms  and  the  merit  which 
may  be  received  through  them.  The  priest  has  become  the 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  that  means  that  God  has 
disappeared  from  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  clergy  as  a 
group,  from  the  Pope  down  to  the  monks,  were  often  un¬ 
speakably  corrupt.  The  monetary  system  of  the  church  was 
exceedingly  oppressive.  Such  financial  methods  as  annates, 
collations,  reservations,  expectancies  and  indulgences  led  to 
the  most  unscrupulous  practices. 

The  church  was  other-worldly  in  its  outlook.  This  life 
did  not  count ;  a  human  being  was  a  candidate  for  heaven  or 
hell  or  for  purgatory,  and  complete  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  church  was  expected  of  everyone.  The  Bible  had  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  common  people,  and  the  Schoolmen  gave 
hairsplitting  speculations  to  those  who  were  asking  for  the 
bread  of  life. 

Under  such  circumstances,  earnest  souls  were  crying  out 
for  reform,  and  attempts  were  made  through  the  reformatory 
Councils  to  reform  the  church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members. 
But  it  was  not  easy  to  reform  the  church.  The  task  was  tre- 
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mendous,  and  time  and  again  the  reformers  found  out  that 
their  efforts  were  hopeless.  The  church  was  too  big  to  be 
lifted  on  a  high  spiritual  level,  and  it  was  too  heavily  loaded 
down  to  be  moved.  Many  reformers  gave  up  their  attempts 
to  reform  the  whole  church,  but  they  knew  that  if  the  out¬ 
look  was  dark  the  uplook  was  bright.  No  dead  church  could 
prevent  a  seeking  soul  from  entering  into  direct  communion 
with  God. 

The  result  was  Christian  mysticism,  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  lecture  as  a  way  of  escape. 

Different  Types  of  Mysticism.  (1)  Pagan  Mysticism. 
Mysticism  is  not  Christian  in  its  origin.  Paganism  knew 
mysticism.  One  type  of  mysticism  or  another  has  always 
been  common  to  man.  Buddhism  had  its  mysticism,  namely, 
pantheistic  mysticism,  and  Hinduism  revealed  a  high 
form  of  mysticism  in  the  Bhagavat-Gita.  In  such  mystery 
religions  as  the  Orphic  cult  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
there  was  a  strong  emphasis  on  a  mystical  experience,  and 
in  Neo-Platonism  Plotinus  showed  how  mystics  might  expe¬ 
rience  the  supernatural. 

(2)  Early  Christian  Mysticism.  The  highest  type  of  mys¬ 
ticism  is  found  in  the  Christian  religion:  communion  with 
God.  Through  the  new  birth  the  soul  is  entering  into  a  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  with  God.  He  is  entering  into  a  union 
with  Christ  and  becomes  partaker  of  the  divine  nature. 
Paul  said:  *T  live,  and  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.” 
The  believer  is  having  his  own  personal  experiences.  He  is 
entering  into  a  union  with  a  personal,  risen,  living  Lord.  The 
believer  is  in  Christ,  and  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  of  the 
believer.  Jesus  said:  “My  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will 
come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him.”  With  the 
hymn  writer  the  believer  sings:  “He  walks  with  me,  and  he 
talks  with  me,  and  he  tells  me  that  I  am  his  own.”  Nobody 
can  afford  to  be  without  such  an  experience.  Take  mysticism 
out  of  Christianity,  and  all  there  is  left  is  a  system  of  ethics. 
Communion  with  God  is  a  reality.  Paul  said:  “This  is  a 
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great  mystery,  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the 
church”;  “The  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among 
the  Gentiles,  which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.” 

(3)  Roman  Mysticism.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  mys¬ 
ticism  in  the  Roman  church  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  It 
manifested  itself  in  hermit  life  and  asceticism.  The  soul  who 
wanted  to  experience  real  communion  with  God  had  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  world  and  leave  human  society.  When  hermit 
life  became  so  general  that  it  was  difficult  to  be  alone,  it  grew 
into  organized  monasticism.  The  mystic  had  to  associate  only 
with  the  same  type  of  spiritual-minded  people  and,  therefore, 
he  had  to  withdraw  from  society.  Closely  connected  with 
monastic  mysticism  was  the  use  of  external  means.  If  a  per¬ 
son  prostrated  himself  in  front  of  an  image  or  a  relic,  he 
would  have  a  special  religious  experience  and  a  vision  of 
God. 

Among  the  many  Roman  mystics,  some  ought  to  be  men¬ 
tioned:  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1091-1153),  a  pious  monk  at 
Citeaux,  was  commissioned  to  establish  a  monastery  at  Clair¬ 
vaux,  and  he  became  its  first  abbot.  He  was  an  earnest,  God¬ 
fearing  man.  His  meditations  are  still  read,  and  his  hymns 
are  still  popular.  A  strong  believer  in  ecclesiastical  confor¬ 
mity,  he  became  a  severe  heresy-hunter  and  persecutor;  but 
he  was  a  real  mystic.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the 
Franciscans  (1182-1226),  was  a  pronounced  mystic.  He  gave 
up  wealth  and  social  standing,  and  gave  himself  to  the  task 
of  ministering  to  the  poor.  He  was  a  real  saint,  living  in 
close  communion  with  God. 

The  two  women,  Catherine  of  Sienna  (1347-1380)  and 
Brigitta  of  Sweden  (1303-1373),  were  two  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  mystics  of  the  Roman  type.  Both  of  them  saw 
visions  and  both  of  them  claimed  the  gift  of  prophecy.  They 
took  active  part  in  the  effort  to  heal  the  Papal  Schism,  and 
Catherine  lived  to  see  the  papacy  restored  in  Rome. 

John  Gerson  was  one  of  the  mystics.  He  calls  mysticism 
“the  art  of  love”  and  “perception  of  God  through  experience.” 
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He  wrote  several  tracts  on  the  spiritual  life.  Nicolas  of  Cusa 
(1401-1464)  has  described  his  mystical  views  in  his  book 
“The  Vision  of  God.”  It  is  not  through  the  intellect  that  man 
is  comprehending  God.  Through  faith,  mystic  vision  and  in¬ 
tuition  a  soul  may  experience  the  Trinity.  This  experience  is 
a  threefold  love.  In  His  goodness,  God  let  the  blind  speak 
of  his  light. 

(4)  Evangelical  Mysticism.  The  mysticism  in  which  we 
are  interested  in  this  study  is  not  the  pagan  type;  neither  is 
it  the  monastic  type.  It  is  a  type  which  every  Christian  might 
experience  in  his  daily  life,  no  matter  where  he  is.  It  is  the 
type  that  is  independent  of  external  means  in  order  to  ex¬ 
perience  personal  communion  with  God.  A  revival  of  that 
kind  of  religion  broke  out  in  the  late  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  stream  of  pietism  was  running  over  large 
parts  of  Europe.  This  movement  has  been  called  German 
mysticism ;  it  has  also  been  called  Dominican  mysticism  since 
so  many  Dominicans  w^ere  found  within  the  movement.  The 
best  name,  however,  is  evangelical  mysticism. 

Characteristics  of  Evangelical  Mysticism.  Evangelical 
mysticism  was  a  reactionary  reform  movement.  It  was  a 
protest  against  the  drifting  away  of  the  church  from  the 
apostolic  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament  times,  and  it  was 
an  attempt  at  restoring  the  type  of  Christianity  which  the 
church  had  in  those  early  days  when  each  member  had  a  vital 
personal  experience  of  a  change  from  death  to  life,  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  personal  communion  with  God. 

Mysticism  was  a  reaction  against  the  dominance  of  Scho¬ 
lasticism.  The  mystics  were  not  satisfied  with  the  hairsplit¬ 
ting  abstract  theories  of  the  Schoolmen,  who  quite  often  gave 
themselves  to  the  study  of  questions  and  hypotheses  which 
were  of  no  earthly  value  for  the  practical  Christian  life.  The 
mystics  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  God  through 
speculations,  and  it  was  impossible  to  find  spiritual  food  that 
way  for  a  soul  who  was  hungering  and  thirsting  for  spiritual 
realities.  A  person  never  saw  the  wisdom  of  God  until  he 
had  experienced  the  power  of  God. 
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Mysticism  was  a  reaction  against  the  system  of  sacra- 
mentalism  which  then  dominated  the  church.  The  mystics 
looked  upon  such  a  system  as  Luther  did,  namely,  as  a  “Baby¬ 
lonian  Captivity. “  Just  as  soon  as  a  child  had  been  bom 
into  the  world,  the  church  received  it  with  its  regenerating 
water  in  baptism,  and  later  the  church  said  farewell  to  the 
same  individual  through  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction. 
Between  these  two  sacraments,  that  is,  from  birth  to  death, 
the  church  took  charge  of  the  individual  through  its  system 
of  sacraments  and  all  that  the  individual  was  expected  to  do 
was  to  trust  in  the  working  power  of  these  external  means. 
The  mystics  reacted  against  the  theory  that  outward  cere¬ 
monies  can  change  the  hearts  of  men,  and  they  protested 
against  a  system  in  which  spiritual  blessings  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  through  the  ordained  priesthood.  Such  a  system 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  soul’s  immediate  communion  with 
God. 

Mysticism  was  a  way  of  escape.  It  was  born  out  of  de¬ 
spair  because  of  the  terrible  condition  in  which  the  church 
was:  worldly,  selfish,  carnal  and  immoral;  and  the  mystics 
had  seen  time  and  again  that  earnest  efforts  to  reform  the 
church  had  failed.  In  a  spirit  of  despair  the  mystics  then 
turned  away  from  the  world,  away  from  men,  away  from 
material  and  human  instruments,  and  turned  their  hearts 
upward  to  God.  Now  they  found  that  it  was  possible  to  enter 
into  the  very  sanctuary  of  God  and  experience  righteousness, 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  no  matter  how  dead  the 
church  was.  The  soul  was  independent  of  external  things. 

Mysticism  was  a  new  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
new  birth.  The  old  nature  could  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  a  person  could  not  through  observation  of  rules  and 
practices  change  his  own  carnal  nature.  Only  God  could 
change  the  hearts  of  men.  The  love  of  God,  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart,  enabled  the  soul  to  enter  into  the  blessed  love- 
relationship  to  God  which  the  religious  heart  was  longing  for. 
“He  that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that 
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cometh  unto  me  shall  never  thirst”  were  words  quoted  over 
and  over  again  by  the  mystics. 

Mysticism  stressed  not  only  a  communion  with  God  in 
which  the  soul  spoke  to  God  through  prayer,  but  it  stressed 
a  communion  through  which  God  revealed  Himself  to  the 
soul.  The  mystics  were  expecting  the  impact  of  God's  nature 
upon  their  own  nature,  and  they  were  expecting  that  God’s 
love  should  kindle  their  own  hearts.  They  were  expecting 
that  God  should  speak  to  them  and  reveal  His  will  to  the 
seeking  heart.  That  kind  of  communion  was  real  to  them. 

The  mystics  did  not  look  upon  communion  with  God  as  a 
final  goal  in  itself.  A  deeper  religious  experience  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  pure  life  and  a  deep  humility;  and  this  experience 
would,  therefore,  send  the  mystic  out  as  a  preacher  of  the 
good  news  and  as  a  servant  to  those  who  were  in  need. 
Christ  would  continue  His  life  of  mercy  through  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  His  body.  The  mystics  were  exceedingly  practical 
individuals  who  looked  upon  their  task  as  “not  to  be  minis¬ 
tered  unto,  but  to  minister.” 

Leading  Mystics.  (1)  The  Friends  of  God.  In  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  a  spiritual  revival  swept  over  western  Ger¬ 
many,  eastern  France,  northern  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries, 
a  territory  where  one  spiritual  revival  movement  had  broken 
out  after  the  other  ever  since  the  days  of  Jovinianus  and 
Vigilantus  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

This  fourteenth  century  revival  was  known  by  the  name 
“The  Friends  of  God.”  That  name  was  also  used  for  the 
Waldenses,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prove  any  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  movements  except  to  notice  both  had  anti- 
sacerdotal  tendencies.  The  name  was  probably  a  common 
title  given  to  all  who  had  been  spiritually  awakened  and  who 
were  seeking  a  closer  walk  with  God.  In  its  narrower  sense 
the  term  is  used  about  the  extensive,  but  unorganized,  move¬ 
ment  of  mysticism  which  had  its  headquarters  in  Strassburg, 
Cologne,  Basel,  Constance  and  Nuremberg.  People  from  all 
ranks  and  classes,  laymen  and  priests,  were  found  among 
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them.  The  Friends  of  God  were  the  people  whose  spiritual 
longings  were  not  satisfied  by  the  usual  church  services.  They 
got  the  name  because  ■  they  so  often  quoted  the  words  of 
Jesus:  “Henceforth,  I  call  you  not  servants,  for  the  servant 
knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth;  but  I  have  called  you 
friends;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father,  I 
have  made  known  unto  you.”  They  did  not  constitute  an  or¬ 
ganized  group,  nor  did  they  break  with  the  church  and  its 
ordinances,  although  they  were  not  depending  upon  them. 
They  gave  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  self-renunciation  and 
laid  stress  upon  a  godly  life  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  was  working  in  all  believers.  From  this  group  a  great 
many  powerful  preachers  went  out  as  evangelists  who 
preached  in  the  vernacular,  people  who  scorned  the  dangers 
of  Inquisition  and  interdict,  and  who  ministered  to  the  needy 
during  the  perilous  days  of  the  Black  Death.  It  was  a  power¬ 
ful  revival  movement,  which  made  itself  felt  down  to  the 
days  of  the  Reformation.  Among  the  many  prominent  mys¬ 
tics  connected  with  the  Friends  of  God  was  a  man  even  of 
whose  name  we  are  not  certain.  He  is  known  as  “the  great 
Friend  of  God  from  the  Oberland.”  Probably  it  was  Nicholas 
of  Basel.  He  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  influence  and 
he  travelled  everywhere  preaching  the  gospel,  but  he  had  to 
work  secretly  because  of  the  Inquisition.  He  led  a  life  of 
prayer  and  devotion,  and  he  has,  therefore,  been  described 
as  another  Peter  Waldo.  In  old  age  he  built  a  place  of  refuge 
for  God's  Friends  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  with  two  of  his 
close  friends. 


Another  prominent  mystic  connected  with  the  Friends  of 
God  was  Rulman  Merswin  (1307-1382),  a  merchant  in  Strass- 
burg,  who  was  converted  under  the  influence  of  Tauler. 
Later  he  came  under  the  influence  of  “the  man  from  Ober¬ 
land”  and  he  became  one  of  that  man's  devoted  followers.  It 
is  Merswin  who  has  published  the  writings  of  the  man  from 
Oberland,  seventeen  in  number.  They  are  all  dealing  with 
the  necessity  of  a  true  conversion  of  the  heart.  Merswin  gave 
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up  his  business  and  in  1366  he  founded  in  Strassburg  a 
religious  house  for  the  Friends  of  God.  He  bought  and  fitted 
up  an  old  monastery  located  on  an  island,  and  he  opened  that 
house  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  evangelical  mystics  who  sought 
to  carry  on  their  evangelical  preaching  and  their  educational 
work.  When  Merswin’s  wife  died  in  1370,  he  moved  into  the 
home  himself  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  writing. 
His  two  most  important  books  were  “The  Banner  Book”  and 
“The  Nine  Rocks.”  The  first  one  deals  with  the  necessity  of 
being  under  the  bloody  banner  of  Christ  and  the  other  one 
describes  human  souls  trying  to  find  the  way  back  to  God. 
Those  who  reach  the  ninth  rock  have  reached  perfection. 
They  have  no  other  desire  than  to  honor  God,  and  they  do 
not  fear  hell  or  purgatory.  The  real  Friends  of  God  would 
be  striving  to  rescue  souls  from  the  net  in  which  they  had 
been  ensnared. 

Two  of  the  outstanding  personalities  within  the  move¬ 
ment  of  German  mysticism  were  Master  Eckhart  (1260- 
1327)  and  Henry  Suso;  but  these  persons  will  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here  because  their  type  of  mysticism  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  pantheism,  and  pantheism  is  far  from 
Christian.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  some  religious  ideas 
may  come  very  close  to  deep  Christian  doctrines,  and  yet  be 
far  from  Christian  truth.  That  is  the  case  with  pantheistic 
mysticism.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Suso  was  not  so  much 
of  a  pantheist  as  Eckhart  was.  Some  evangelical  mystics 
must  be  mentioned,  however. 

(2)  John  Tauter.  John  Tauler  was  born  in  Strassburg 
around  1300  and  he  died  there  in  1361.  As  a  young  man  he 
became  a  Dominican.  Some  years  later  he  went  to  Cologne  to 
study,  and  he  may  also  have  studied  at  the  University  of 
Paris.  Tauler  was  living  in  turbulent  days.  A  fierce  struggle 
went  on  between  Pope  John  XXII  and  the  Emperor,  Louis 
the  Bavarian.  In  order  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  Pope  placed  Strassburg  under  the  interdict.  In 
1329  Tauler  was  back  in  Strassburg  paying  no  attention  to 
the  interdict  and  carrying  on  a  great  work  of  mercy,  humbly 
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and  reverently.  During  the  period  of  the  Black  Death,  Tauler 
continued  to  minister  without  regard  for  his  own  safety.  In 
Strassburg,  about  16,000  people  died  from  the  plague,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  in  southern  France  two-thirds  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  perished. 

Tauler  came  under  the  influence  of  Master  Eckhart  and 
of  the  Friends  of  God,  and  he  became  a  great  mystic.  He  was 
a  forceful  preacher,  but  during  the  early  part  of  his  min¬ 
istry  something  seemed  to  be  lacking.  One  day  Nicholas  of 
Basel  said  to  him:  “Tauler,  you  must  be  converted.”  For 
about  two  years  Tauler  did  not  preach;  he  went  through  a 
great  spiritual  struggle,  but  finally  he  found  peace  with 
God.  Now  he  preached  with  a  power  which  he  never  had  had 
before.  People  often  fell  to  the  ground  like  dead  men  when 
he  was  preaching.  Tauler  did  not  deny  the  sacraments  of 
the  church,  but  he  stressed  the  necessity  of  personal  union 
with  Christ.  His  mysticism  displayed  a  free,  evangelical 
tendency  which  has  given  it  historical  importance,  and  it 
may  very  well  be  understood  how  it  occurred  that  he  was 
called  Doctor  Illuminatus. 

Tauler  left  many  writings,  sermons,  homilies  and  the 
book,  “Imitation  of  the  Life  of  Christ  in  Its  Poverty.”  The 
sermons  were  delivered  in  German  and  they  are  full  of  plain 
statements  of  truth.  He  knew  the  Scriptures,  and  he  knew 
how  to  make  use  of  them  in  order  to  reach  the  hearts  of 
men.  Tauler  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  in 
the  late  Middle  Ages  and  through  his  sermons  and  his  writ¬ 
ings  he  probably  did  more  for  the  spread  of  spiritual  Chris¬ 
tianity  than  any  other  man  in  that  period. 

When  Luther,  in  1515,  held  in  his  hands  a  copy  of  Tauler’s 
sermons  he  was  thrilled,  not  only  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
Strassburg  mystic,  but  even  more  so  by  the  evangelistic  spirit 
of  the  sermons.  Luther  wrote  to  Spalatin  the  following  year 
and  said  that  he  had  never  seen  a  theology  which  was  saner 
and  more  in  harmony  with  the  New  Testament.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Tauler  upon  Luther’s  lectures  on  Romans  is  clearly 
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seen.  For  instance,  the  idea  of  the  passive  reception  of  God 
by  the  Christian  and  the  necessity  of  loving  God  without  any 
selfish  motives.  Luther’s  great  work,  “The  Liberty  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Man,”  is  clearly  refiecting  the  teachings  of  Tauler. 

(3)  **The  German  Theology.**  “The  German  Theology”  is 
a  book  which  was  produced  by  the  Friends  of  God.  Luther 
and  many  with  him  believed  that  Tauler  had  written  it,  but 
Tauler  could  not  very  well  have  done  so  since  the  book  is 
referring  to  Tauler  in  Chapter  XIII.  The  book  was  written, 
most  likely,  shortly  after  the  days  of  Tauler,  but  by  whom  it 
will  probably  never  be  known. 

When  Luther  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  “The  German  Theol¬ 
ogy,”  it  was  like  a  direct  revelation  to  him.  In  1616  Luther 
published  the  book,  the  first  one  he  ever  published,  and  in 
1618  he  published  a  second  edition  of  it.  Afterwards  it  was 
published  over  and  over  again.  Before  the  year  1620  was 
out,  it  had  been  published  in  ten  editions.  Luther  said  that 
the  book  was  bad  German,  but  good  theology.  He  said  in  the 
introduction  to  the  1518  edition  that,  “next  to  the  Bible  and 
St.  Augustine,  no  book  has  ever  come  into  my  hands,  whence 
I  have  learned,  or  would  wish  to  learn,  more  of  what  God 
and  Christ  and  man  and  all  things  are. ...  I  thank  God  that 
I  have  found  God  in  the  German  tongue,  as  neither  I  nor 
they  have  found  him  in  the  Latin,  Greek  or  Hebrew  tongue.” 

“The  German  Theology”  started  out  with  the  words  of 
Paul:  “When  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which 
is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.”  The  I,  the  self,  must  be  given 
up  and  done  away.  Christ  shows  us  that  truth  through  His 
own  incarnation.  All  men  are  dead  in  Adam,  and  the  new 
man  must  be  born  by  the  agency  of  God.  Sin  is  disobedience 
and  by  obedience  man  becomes  free.  Through  union  with 
Christ,  man  becomes  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  and  he 
will  love  God.  Through  love,  man  becomes  one  with  God.  No 
man  can  come  to  the  Father  but  by  Christ,  hence  the  incar¬ 
nation.  Every  man  may  by  grace  become  that  which  Christ 
was  by  nature.  In  that  way  Christ  restores  what  was  lost 
by  Adam. 
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In  1621  “The  German  Theology”  was  placed  on  the  Index 
by  the  Roman  church.  No  better  proof  is  needed  for  the  fact 
that  the  book  was  Protestant  in  spirit. 

(4)  John  of  Ruysbroeck.  John  of  Ruysbroeck  was  one  of 
the  leading  evangelical  mystics  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  was 
born  near  Brussels  in  1293,  and  he  died  in  1381.  Although  he 
lived  and  worked  simultaneously  with  the  Friends  of  God,  he 
did  not  belong  to  them.  There  is  evidence  that  he  knew  the 
writings  of  Eckhart  and  it  is  said  that  Tauler  visited  him,  but 
it  was  an  independent  movement  of  which  he  became  the  lead¬ 
er.  Ruysbroeck  was  educated  at  Brussels  and  there  he  be¬ 
came  the  vicar  of  the  church  of  St.  Gudula.  He  lived  a  life  of 
asceticism  and  associated  with  a  group  of  men  who  gave 
themselves  to  a  life  of  contemplation,  the  writing  of  books, 
and  exercising  benevolence.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  entered  an 
Augustinian  convent.  He  became  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Friends  of  God  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  He 
preached  and  wrote  in  his  native  language,  but  some  of  his 
works  were  translated  into  Latin.  He  is  still  regarded  in 
Holland  as  “the  best  prose-writer  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
Middle  Ages.”  His  chief  writings  are:  “The  Adornment  of 
the  Spiritual  Marriage,”  “The  Mirror  of  Blessedness,”  “Sam¬ 
uel,”  and  “The  Glistening  Stone.”  “Samuel”  is  a  defence  of 
the  monastic  life  and  “Glistening  Stone”  is  a  meditation  on 
the  white  stone  in  Revelation  2:17,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
Christ. 

“The  Adornment  of  the  Spiritual  Marriage”  is  a  medita¬ 
tion  upon  the  words  of  Jesus:  “Behold,  the  bridegroom 
cometh.  Go  ye  out  to  meet  him.”  This  text  was  a  very  com¬ 
mon  one  among  the  evangelical  mystics.  Ruysbroeck  is  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  three  stages  in  the  life  of  a  Christian: 
the  active  or  operative,  the  subjective  or  emotional,  and  the 
contemplative  life.  In  the  first,  the  soul  adopts  Christian 
virtues,  fights  sin  and  draws  near  to  God.  In  the  second 
stage,  the  soul  becomes  indifferent  to  all  that  is  not  God. 
The  soul  is  embraced  and  penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
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and  contemplates  the  eternal  love  of  God.  The  third  stage 
cannot  be  reached  by  learning,  nor  by  disciplinary  exercises. 
The  soul  is  in  a  state  of  immediate  knowing  and  possessing 
of  God ;  he  loves  God  constantly,  and  the  Son  of  God  becomes 
the  light  of  the  soul.  This  life  is  a  work  of  grace,  since  God 
is  doing  the  work  only  when  the  soul  is  united  with  Him. 

Ruysbroeck  was  not  neglecting  the  practical  side  of  the 
Christian  life.  He  contended  against  the  sins  of  the  day  and 
labored  to  promote  reform.  He  let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  pantheism  and  he  opposed  the 
views  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  The  fact  that  one 
of  his  disciples,  Gerhard  Groot,  became  the  founder  of  the 
practical  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  may  probably  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  Ruysbroeck  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
practical  questions  in  life. 

The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  Attention  has  already 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  founding  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  John 
of  Ruysbroeck.  The  movement  was  semi-monastic ;  it  brought 
together  men  and  women  who  desired  to  live  a  religious  com¬ 
munal  life,  but  without  the  irrevocable  vows  of  the  monastic 
orders.  These  men  and  women  lived  by  the  work  of  their 
hands,  and  not  by  begging.  They  also  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  devotions  and  deeds  of  charity. 

The  movement  started  in  the  Yssel  Valley  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  it  spread  from  there  all  over  the  Low  Countries 
and  also  over  part  of  Germany.  The  movement  has  been 
called  the  “New  Devotion”  and  also  the  “Christian  Renais¬ 
sance,”  but  it  is  best  known  as  the  “Brethren  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Life.” 

The  movement  was  a  new  manifestation  of  evangelical 
mysticism,  yet  it  was  more  than  that.  It  was  a  stream  into 
which  several  tributaries  were  running,  such  as  a  new  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  Bible  and  on  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular, 
as  well  as  a  new  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  apostolic  Chris¬ 
tianity,  a  unity  which  should  be  sought  in  the  inward  spirit 
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rather  than  in  outward  statutes.  It  was  a  new  emphasis  on 
Christian  communism,  and  one  not  wrought  by  compulsion 
but  voluntarily.  It  was  a  new  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  men.  It  was  evangelical  mysti¬ 
cism  in  its  most  practical  and  valuable  form,  an  emphasis  on 
communion  with  God  not  only  as  a  goal  in  itself,  but  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  the  end  of  representing  Christ  in  a  dark 
world.  It  was  a  new  emphasis  on  public  education,  an  edu¬ 
cation  based  on  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  importance  of 
this  movement  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

(1)  Groot.  The  founder  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life,  Gerhard  Groot,  was  born  at  Deventer  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  where  his  father  was  burgomeister.  Gerhard  was  born 
in  1340  and  died  in  1384.  Fifteen  years  old,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Paris  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  took  the 
M.A.  degree.  After  some  years  at  the  University  of  Prague 
he  served  two  churches  in  Cologne,  “walking  in  the  ways  of 
the  world”  according  to  Thomas  a  Kempis.  In  1374,  Groot  ex¬ 
perienced  a  real  conversion.  For  some  years  he  had  gone 
through  spiritual  struggles,  but  finally  he  met  an  old  friend, 
Henry  Calcar,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  The  result  was 
that  he  experienced  a  new  birth  through  personal  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  For  several  years  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
John  of  Ruysbroeck,  and  this  mystic  was  a  great  help  to  him. 
In  1379  Groot  decided  to  become  an  itinerant  preacher.  At  his 
own  request  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  not  a  priest.  He 
met  with  great  success  as  a  preacher.  His  magnetic  person¬ 
ality  and  his  great  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  drew  people 
to  his  preaching.  People  came  for  miles  to  hear  him,  and 
the  largest  churches  proved  to  be  unable  to  hold  the  great 
crowds.  To  the  clergy  he  preached  in  Latin,  but  to  the  com¬ 
mon  people  he  preached  in  the  vernacular. 

Wherever  Groot  went  he  saw  great  results  from  his 
preaching.  Men  and  women  were  converted,  and  these 
changed  persons  continued  the  revival  work  after  Groot  had 
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fifone  to  a  new  place.  This  was  the  beginnins:  of  the  ‘‘New 
Devotion.”  The  fire  spread  from  Deventer  to  Zwolle,  Kampen, 
Doesburg,  Arnhem,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Leiden, 
Delft  and  many  other  places. 

In  1374  Groot  gave  the  house  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father  as  a  home  for  widows  and  unmarried  women.  They 
supported  themselves  by  weaving,  sewing,  and  caring  for 
the  sick.  After  Groot  had  given  away  his  own  home,  he  spent 
much  time  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  disciples,  Florentius 
Radewyn.  In  this  house  a  group  of  young  priests  met  and 
copied  manuscripts.  At  Radewyn’s  suggestion  they  formed  a 
community  house  and  divided  their  income.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 

The  success  of  Groot  as  a  preacher  stirred  up  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  who  secured  from  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  a  revoca¬ 
tion  of  his  license  to  preach.  All  deacons  were  forbidden  to 
preach.  Groot  now  gave  himself  to  literary  work.  He  had 
the  brothers  copy  valuable  manuscripts  and  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  and  books  of  the  Bible  were  translated.  Thomas 
a  Kempis  was  one  of  his  copyists.  The  houses  were  not  slow 
in  adopting  type,  and  printing  establishments  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  several  of  the  houses. 

In  1384  the  plague  came  to  Deventer,  and  a  friend  of 
Groot  was  attacked.  Groot  hastened  to  him  in  order  to  help 
him,  but  he  took  sick  himself.  After  having  appointed  Rade¬ 
wyn  as  leader  of  the  movement  he  died  one  day  in  August, 
only  44  years  old. 

(2)  Radewyn.  Florentius  Radewyn  was  born  at  Leyerdam 
about  1360.  His  parents  were  wealthy,  and  they  sent  him  to 
the  University  of  Prague  where  he  took  the  M.A.  degree. 
When  he  returned  to  the  Netherlands  he  heard  Groot  preach, 
and  he  became  one  of  his  disciples.  At  the  advice  of  Groot  he 
was  ordained  a  priest  and  became  canon  at  Utrecht.  At  the 
death  of  Groot  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,  and  he  gave  the  movement  a  more  distinct  or¬ 
ganization.  Patterned  after  the  house  in  Deventer  other 
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houses  were  organized.  Radewyn  also  organized  a  home  for 
regular  canons  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  religiously  to 
men  and  women.  In  this  manner  the  Augustinian  monastery 
of  the  Canons  of  Windesheim  was  started.  It  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  of  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwolle.  When  Radewyn  died, 
around  1400,  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  had  thirty- 
seven  homes  for  men  and  eight  for  women. 

From  1400  to  1520  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life 
rendered  a  very  valuable  service.  Many  were  the  evangelical 
preachers  who  went  out  from  the  homes,  and  great  was  the 
influence  of  the  homes  on  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  com¬ 
munities.  But  the  greatest  work  done  by  the  Brethren  was 
the  service  they  rendered  through  their  many  and  large 
schools. 

(3)  Kempis.  If  the  importance  of  a  man  is  judged  by  the 
circulation  of  the  books  he  wrote,  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  a 
very  important  religious  leader.  He  was  the  outstanding 
evangelical  mystic  of  his  day,  and  his  work  “The  Imitation  of 
Christ”  has  been  published  in  about  2000  editions  in  many 
languages. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  was  born  in  Kempen,  near  Cologne,  in 
1380.  He  died  at  Zwolle  in  1471.  As  a  young  boy  he  came  to 
the  school  at  Deventer,  and  there  he  came  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Radewyn.  About  1400  he  entered  the  convent  of  St. 
Agnes,  near  Zwolle,  and  in  1413  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  Thomas  became  a  skillful  copyist.  He  copied  the 
whole  Bible  four  times,  and  he  also  copied  a  great  many 
other  religious  books.  After  he  had  been  ordained  he  preached 
a  great  deal,  and  he  became  a  well-known  spiritual  advisor. 
He  lived  a  quiet  life  and  wrote  several  books,  among  which 
must  be  mentioned  “The  Incarnation,”  “Life  and  Blessings 
of  our  Saviour,”  and  “The  Imitation  of  Christ.”  “The  Imita¬ 
tion  of  Christ”  contains  four  books.  The  first  one  opens  with 
the  word  of  Jesus,  “Whoso  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.”  The  work  ends 
with  the  following  words:  “My  God,  in  Thee  do  I  put  my 
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trust.  0  Thou,  Father  of  mercies,  accompany  Thy  servant 
with  Thy  grace  and  direct  him  by  the  path  of  peace  to  the 
land  of  unending  light.” 

There  was  probably  not  so  much  new  in  the  writings  of 
k  Kempis.  He  was  stressing  mysticism,  communion  with 
God.  He  said  that  God  and  man,  the  Creator  and  the  crea¬ 
ture,  can  only  come  together  in  love,  not  in  selfish  love  but 
divine  love  given  to  man  by  grace.  His  works  abounded 
in  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  and  he  counseled 
men  to  read  the  Scriptures.  All  this  had  been  said  before  by 
Groot  and  Radewyn,  but  it  was  said  by  a  Kempis  in  such  a 
fresh  and  cheerful  w^ay  that  it  gripped  the  hearts  of  men. 
His  exaltation  of  Christ  was  superb.  To  be  without  Him  was 
hell;  to  be  with  Him  the  sweetest  Paradise. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  mysticism  had  its  dangers.  A 
strong  emphasis  on  personal  communion  with  God  and  on 
personal  revelation  of  God  to  the  soul  of  the  mystic  might 
easily  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  continuation  of  inspiration  and 
revelation.  If  a  person  drifts  into  that  doctrine,  it  is  almost 
unavoidable  that  he  land  in  fanaticism.  Only  the  conviction 
that  he  in  the  Bible  has  an  authoritative  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  will  save  him  from  fanaticism.  The  emphasis  which 
Thomas  a  Kempis  placed  on  the  Bible  was  exceedingly 
healthy.  With  that  emphasis  mysticism  became  not  only  a 
very  valuable  movement  of  opposition  to  the  dead  formalism 
into  which  Christianity  had  sunk,  but  also  a  safe  way  of 
life. 

(4)  The  Schools  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 
Every  home  established  by  the  Brethren  was  in  reality  a 
school.  Although  they  were  intended  primarily  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  clergy,  they  became  of  great  importance  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  young  people.  To  save  society  the  young  people  needed 
not  only  an  education,  but  a  Christian  education.  The  Breth¬ 
ren  established  their  own  schools,  but  they  labored  also  in 
schools  founded  by  others.  Teachers  from  the  Brethren  were 
found  in  a  great  many  schools  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
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Germany.  Their  own  schools  became  very  strong.  The  school 
at  Deventer  had  at  one  time  more  than  2000  students.  The 
school  at  Liege  had  1600  students  in  the  year  1524,  and  the 
school  at  Herzogenbusch  had  1200  students  in  the  year  1424. 
Several  of  the  schools  taught  Greek  and  produced  scholars 
like  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  Erasmus. 

The  greatest  importance  of  these  schools  was  the  service 
they  rendered  to  the  ordinary  young  people.  The  Brethren 
believed  that  through  education  they  could  “raise  the  spir¬ 
itual  pillars  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.”  With  education  they 
had  a  high  religious  goal  in  mind.  The  central  theme  of  study 
was  the  person  and  the  life  of  Christ.  As  textbooks  were 
used  parts  of  the  Bible  which  had  been  translated  into  the 
vernacular.  This  fact  cannot  be  overestimated.  Young  people 
learned  to  know  the  Word  of  God.  Schaff  says  that  the 
Brethren  not  only  became  the  fathers  of  the  modern  litera¬ 
ture  of  northwestern  Germany  and  the  Lowlands,  but  they 
prepared  the  soil  for  the  coming  Reformation.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Martin  Luther  was  a  scholar  of  the  school 
of  the  Brethren  in  Magdeburg  from  1497  to  1498,  when  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  old.  There  Martin  learned  to  know 
the  Bible.  Thomas  a  Kempis  said  of  John  Zelle,  the  principal 
of  the  school  at  Zwolle:  “He  frequently  expounded  to  the 
pupils  the  Holy  Scriptures,  impressing  upon  them  their 
authority,  and  stirring  them  up  to  diligence  in  writing  out 
the  sayings  of  the  saints.”  One  name  often  applied  to  the 
Brethren  was  “school  brothers.”  There  was  a  reason.  The 
Christian  Renaissance  was  not  a  product  of  the  pagan  Italian 
rebirth  of  learning;  it  sprang  out  from  Deventer  and  Zwolle, 
out  from  the  teachings  of  Groot,  Radewyn,  and  a  Kempis.. 

The  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith.  No  matter  how 
much  some  of  the  reformers  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  were  op¬ 
posed  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  no  matter  how  much  some 
of  them  stressed  spiritual  life  and  the  personal  experience  of 
a  new  birth,  there  was  something  lacking  in  their  message, 
and  that  something  was  a  clear  statement  of  the  Protestant 
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doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  However,  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  German  Reformation  a  group  of  reformers 
appeared,  whom  Ullmann  has  called  “Reformers  before  the 
Reformation.”  That  group  consists  of  Savonarola,  John  of 
Goch,  John  of  Wesel,  and  Wessel  Gansfort.  Some  of  these 
men  proclaimed  a  gospel  which  may  be  compared  favorably 
with  the  message  proclaimed  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation. 

(1)  Savonarola.  Girolamo  Savonarola  was  born  in  Fer¬ 
rara,  Italy,  in  1452.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  left  home 
and  society  and  became  a  Dominican  monk.  About  thirty 
years  old,  he  took  up  his  work  as  a  reformer  in  Florence. 
Believing  that  God  had  called  him  to  his  life's  work  he  be¬ 
gan  a  reform  movement  which  led  the  people  in  Florence  to 
political  and  religious  freedom.  Savonarola  was  a  mystic  who 
claimed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  he  predicted  coming  events. 
That  proved  to  be  his  undoing.  In  1498  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake.  He  took  it  all  in  a  calm  manner.  “To  the  cause  there 
can  be  no  other  outcome  than  victory,”  he  said,  “but  to  me  it 
will  mean  death.”  “My  Lord  was  pleased  to  die  for  my  sins,” 
he  said  just  before  he  was  executed,  “why  should  not  I  be 
glad  to  give  up  my  poor  life  out  of  love  for  Him?” 

Savonarola's  eventful  life  and  his  tragic  death  have  called 
forth  the  most  contradictory  judgments,  and  his  real  char¬ 
acter  is  even  to  this  day  a  matter  of  dispute  among  certain 
historians.  Some  of  these  have  a  tendency  to  underestimate 
the  importance  of  the  great  Italian  reformer.  Savonarola 
was  not  a  doctrinal  reformer.  His  message  was  dealing  with 
the  terrible  immorality  of  the  people  and  the  low  state  of 
life  among  the  Christians.  According  to  Savonarola  religious 
authority  rested  upon  the  Bible,  and  he  always  made  great 
use  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  preaching.  Man  was  saved  not 
because  of  his  merits,  but  because  of  God's  grace.  Faith  was 
a  gift  of  God.  It  was  a  light  from  above  poured  into  the 
soul  of  man.  Good  works  were  a  result  of  God's  predestina¬ 
tion.  That  was  as  close  as  Savonarola  came  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  without  works. 
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(2)  Johyi  of  Goch.  John  Pupper  was  born  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  Goch,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Cleves.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known.  He  seems  to  have 
attended  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life.  Later  he  studied  at  Cologne,  most  likely  also  at  Paris. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  Bible,  and  he  was  also  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Latin  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen.  In  1448 
he  is  spoken  of  as  head  of  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Brethren 
at  Harderwick.  About  that  time  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  in  1451  he  founded  the  Priory  Tabor  at  Mechlin. 
For  twenty-four  years  he  served  as  confessor  to  the  nuns  of 
this  institution.  He  died  in  1475. 

Our  knowledge  of  Goch  must  be  drawn  from  his  own 
writings.  He  was  not  as  much  of  a  mystic  as  k  Kempis,  but 
he  was  much  more  of  a  theologian.  He  was  exceedingly  zeal¬ 
ous  for  an  immediate  reform  of  the  church.  His  most  im¬ 
portant  writings  were  “Christian  Liberty,”  “Errors  touching 
the  Gospel  Law,”  and  “Apologetical  Letters.”  Goch  stressed 
the  authority  of  the  Bible.  The  Fathers  were  to  be  accepted 
only  when  they  followed  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible  was  a 
book  of  life.  The  Pope  was  not  infallible,  and  there  was  a 
distinction  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church.  The 
highest  t3T)e  of  Christian  life  was  within  reach  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians  and  not  of  monks  only.  In  order  to  reach  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  life  a  person  must  have  an  inward  will, 
the  pure  act  of  faith  by  which  the  soul  is  made  acceptable 
to  God.  But  th€re  must  also  be  a  manifestation  of  the  inward 
will  in  outward  effect.  Only  the  light  of  faith  and  of  grace 
can  apprehend  the  supremely  true  and  the  supremely  good. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Goch  was  teaching  justification  by 
faith,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  in  agreement 
with  the  ordinary  Roman  views  of  his  day.  He  probably 
agreed  with  Augustine  in  his  view  of  justification  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process,  but  he  stressed  that  it  was  only  through 
faith  that  a  soul  became  acceptable  to  God. 

Another  thing  which  must  be  said  about  Goch  is  that  he 
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was  a  strong  nominalist  in  philosophy.  According  to  nominal¬ 
ism  the  church  did  not  have  any  more  intrinsic  value  than 
that  which  the  members  brought  to  it.  A  realist  received 
everjdihing  from  the  church,  as  that  which  was  perfect  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  The  nominalist  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  individual.  The  church  must  direct  its  message  to  the 
individual,  and  bring  salvation  within  the  reach  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  To  build  up  the  church  meant  to  win  individuals  for 
God  and  to  bring  them  into  personal  relationship  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  spite  of  the  clear  testimony  of  Goch  his  influence  was 
not  as  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  His  books  remained 
in  manuscript  and  were  not  printed  till  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation.  But  Goch’s  influence  upon  those  who 
were  around  him  was  great,  as  well  as  upon  coming  genera¬ 
tions  through  others  to  follow  in  his  wake.  Ullmann  calls  him 
“the  commencement  of  a  reformatory  tradition.”  In  1621 
Cornelius  Grapheus,  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  published  Goch’s 
book  “Liberty  of  the  Christian  Religion.”  In  the  preface 
Grapheus  contrasted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  with 
Romanism,  and  he  urged  a  return  to  apostolic  simplicity  by 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures. 

(3)  John  of  Wesel.  John  Ruchrat  von  Wesel  was  born  in 
Oberwesel  on  the  Rhine  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century. 
He  died  in  1482.  Wesel  became  a  student  at  Erfurt  University, 
and  there  he  took  the  M.A.  degree  in  1445.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  became  professor  at  the  same  university.  In  1450  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  book  upon  indulgences.  His  influence  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  great.  Luther  said  that  Wesel  ruled  the  university  by 
his  books.  Another  important  book  written  by  Wesel  was 
“The  Authority,  Duty,  and  Power  of  the  Pastors  of  the 
Church.” 

In  1479  Wesel  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  Inquisition. 
He  was  accused  of  being  a  Hussite,  and  his  heretical  views 
were  supposed  to  be  the  following:  The  visible  church  is  not 
the  same  as  the  invisible.  The  names  of  the  believers  are 
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written  in  heaven,  and  no  priest  can  erase  them.  Every  priest 
has  the  same  power  as  a  bishop.  The  church  has  no  power 
to  interpret  the  Scriptures  with  authority.  Christ  is  not 
pleased  with  the  fasting  nor  with  celibacy.  Transubstantia- 
tion  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  Bible.  A  sinner  is  saved 
only  by  grace,  through  personal  faith  in  Christ.  Pope  and 
Council  shall  not  be  obeyed  if  they  disagree  with  Scriptures. 
The  fund  of  merit  was  nothing  but  a  fraud.  Wesel  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Inquisition,  and  he  recanted  publicly,  an  old, 
feeble  man.  He  died  in  prison  two  years  later.  One  reason 
why  he  was  condemned  was  that  he  was  a  nominalist,  and 
his  judges  were  realists. 

Wesel  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  with  the  greatest  clearness,  and  he  was  exalting  the 
grace  of  God.  In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  he  had  completely  given  up  the  Roman  conception  of 
that  doctrine,  and  he  proclaimed  it  in  its  evangelical  meaning 
just  as  clearly  as  the  men  of  the  Reformation  did,  as  justifi¬ 
cation  by  faith  without  works. 

(4)  Wessel  Cans  fort.  Wessel  Gansfort,  also  called  John 
Wessel,  was  born  in  Groningen  in  1420;  he  died  in  1489. 
Gansfort  was  the  most  important  of  the  “Reformers  before 
the  Reformation.”  Nobody  surpassed  him  in  reformatory 
thinking;  he  shed  an  abundance  of  light  upon  the  gospel.  He 
was  called  by  his  contemporaries  “The  Light  of  the  World.” 
In  his  youth  Wessel  studied  at  the  school  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life  in  Zwolle,  where  he  came  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Cologne  and  also  at  Paris.  Later  he  was  teaching  at  these 
universities  and  also  at  Heidelberg.  He  was  a  brilliant  scholar, 
and  his  reputation  for  real  learning  was  great.  In  1474  Wessel 
returned  to  Groningen,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 

Wessel  offered  a  great  deal  of  criticism  on  the  Roman 
church.  He  attacked  indulgences  and  denied  the  works  of 
supererogation.  The  prerogative  of  the  keys  belonged  to  all 
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believers.  There  was  no  purgatory,  and  the  priests  had  no 
judicial  power  to  forgive  sins.  He  did  not  deny  the  sacrament 
of  the  mass,  but  he  stressed  the  necessity  of  faith  if  a  per¬ 
son  should  benefit  from  the  mass. 

The  real  importance  of  Wessel  was  his  evangelical  preach¬ 
ing.  He  was  evangelical  through  and  through.  The  church 
was  the  communion  of  the  saints.  The  authority  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  was  greater  than  that  of  the  clergy,  but  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  above  all  and  the  final  appeal  had  to  be  made 
to  them.  The  sacraments  were  not  means  of  effectual  grace. 
The  infusion  of  love  into  the  heart  was  the  real  baptism.  In 
regard  to  sin  and  the  position  of  fallen  man  Wessel  agreed 
with  Paul  and  Augustine.  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  was  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Christ  is  justifying  men  because  of  the  work  He  Him¬ 
self  did,  and  the  work  of  Christ  is  offered  to  man  in  the 
atonement. 

WesseFs  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  very  clear. 
By  fulfilment  of  the  law  man  cannot  attain  to  true  salvation, 
partly  because  in  the  law  there  is  an  element  of  imperfection 
and  partly  because  man  never  can  fulfill  it.  “He  who  believes 
that  he  shall  be  justified  by  his  works  knows  not  what  right¬ 
eousness  is,”  Wessel  said.  Justification  was  conceived  of  as  a 
positive  act  of  renewing  in  righteousness  through  union  with 
Christ  by  faith.  God  regards  man  as  being  positively  righteous 
in  Christ.  “Whosoever,  on  hearing  the  gospel,  believes,  and 
longs,  and  hopes,  and  with  confidence  embraces  it  as  a  joyful 
message,  and  loves  the  Saviour  whom  it  proclaims,  extols 
thereby,  not  his  own  works,  but  ascribes  nothing  to  himself.” 
Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  because  it  is 
He  who  gives  to  all  who  believe  in  Him  power  to  become  sons 
of  God.  When  Luther  read  the  writings  of  Wessel  Gansfort, 
he  said:  “If  he  had  been  read  by  me  beforehand,  it  might 
well  have  seemed  to  my  enemies  that  I  had  drawn  everything 
from  Wessel,  so  completely  does  the  spirit  of  us  two  conspire 
into  one.” 

A  revived  Augustinianism,  the  best  element  of  the  Renais- 
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sance,  Christian  humanism,  and  the  purest  type  of  evangelical 
mysticism  came  together  in  Wessel  Gansfort,  “the  Light  of 
the  World.” 

Andreas  Carlstadt,  Hans  Denck,  Casper  Schwenckfeldt, 
John  Colet,  and  many  others  besides  Luther  acknowledged 
their  indebtedness  to  the  great  stream  of  Christian  truth 
flowing  out  from  the  strong  movement  of  evangelical  mysti¬ 
cism.  People  with  a  personal  religious  experience,  those  who 
know  what  communion  with  God  is,  do  not  live  in  vain.  It  is 
through  such  people  that  the  risen  Lord  is  revealing  His 
gospel.  May  God  give  us  many  of  them  in  the  days  to  come. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


(To  he  continued  in  the  Octoher-Decemher  Number,  19^8) 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  IN  LIFE 

By  William  W.  Orr,  D.D. 

What  is  the  most  important  thing  in  life?  Yes,  that  is 
what  we  must  know.  What  is  most  important?  Life  is  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  voices,  duties,  opportunities,  each  clam¬ 
oring  for  our  time  and  attention.  But  life  is  brief,  and  must 
come  to  an  end  some  day.  We  must  give  our  attention  to  the 
things  which  are  most  important.  What,  then,  is  most  im¬ 
portant? 

It  cannot  be  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  for  those  who  have 
sought  and  acquired  wealth  solemnly  declare  that  it  brings 
neither  present  satisfaction  nor  lasting  happiness.  It  is  not 
the  attainment  of  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  for  fame  is  daily 
proved  to  be  a  fickle  and  empty  bubble.  It  is  not  education 
nor  unselfish  service  for  mankind,  commendable  as  these  may 
be  from  the  human  standpoint,  for  while  these  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  this  life  they  leave  wholly  unanswered  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  life  which  is  eternal. 

Will  you  listen  carefully  as  I  tell  you,  and  Pm  dead  in 
earnest,  that  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  for  you  to 
fulfill  in  your  heart  and  life  the  plan  and  purpose  of  God  who 
made  you.  It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  the  Holy  Bible  contains 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  God  for  all  mankind.  Let  us  gather 
this  plan  and  purpose  into  one  sentence,  as  we  affirm  that 
God's  desire  for  you  is  that  you  shall  become  a  real  Chris¬ 
tian  and  live  a  true  Christian  life.  What  else  in  all  of  life 
can  compare  in  importance  with  doing  God's  will?  Therefore 
it  is  imperative  that  we  shall  know  what  constitutes  a  real 
Christian  and  how  to  live  the  true  Christian  life. 

What  a  Christian  is  not.  We  want  to  emphasize  this, 
please,  for  there  is  so  much  foggy  thinking  about  it.  Too 
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many  people  are  hoping,  guessing,  supposing  that  they  are 
Christians  and  missing  the  real  truth  of  what  constitutes  a 
Christian.  Today  many  use  the  term  “Christian”  in  a  broad 
sense,  to  include  eversrthing  which  is  not  pagan.  But  this  is 
not  the  Bible  usage  at  all.  A  Christian  is  not  one  who  is 
merely  intelligent  or  of  good  character  or  is  sober  or  who 
loves  his  wife  and  children.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  but 
church  membership  or  baptism  or  benevolence  or  following 
the  golden  rule  will  in  themselves  never  make  one  a  true  child 
of  God.  Or  if  you  are  relying  on  what  you  do  not  do — do  not 
smoke,  do  not  drink,  do  not  swear,  do  not  lie,  steal,  cheat — 
remember  this,  that  God  will  never  admit  anyone  into  His 
heaven  on  what  he  has  not  done.  And  if  you  are  trusting  in 
a  Christian  parent  or  in  good  works  or  in  Bible  reading  or  in 
a  high  moral  life,  be  assured  that  your  name  is  in  no  wise 
entered  into  the  Book  of  Life. 

Do  not  become  confused.  Christians  rightly  practice  many 
of  these  things.  But  the  point  which  you  should  clearly  under¬ 
stand  is  that  any,  or  all  of  these  things,  do  not  constitute  the 
entrance  into  life.  And  if  you  are,  broadly  speaking,  trusting 
in  doing  good  or  being  good  you  are  absolutely  on  the  wrong 
track  as  far  as  God’s  way  of  being  a  Christian  is  concerned. 
Says  God:  “Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have 
done,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us”  (Titus  3:5); 
“For  by  grace  are  ye  saved . . .  not  by  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast”  (Ephesians  2:8-9);  “There  is  none  righteous, 
no,  not  one”  (Romans  3:10);  “No  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  Me”  (i.e.,  Jesus;  John  14:6). 

Who  is  a  Christian?  Here  is  the  best  definition  I  know: 
a  Christian  is  one  who  is  vitally  joined  to  Jesus  Christ.  Surely 
that  is  what  the  term  “Christian”  means,  a  CHRISTian.  So, 
of  necessity,  there  must  be  the  honest  acknowledgment  and 
personal  acceptance  of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Without  Christ  there  could  be  no  Christians.  The  apostle 
Paul  in  speaking  of  his  Christian  life  put  it  thus,  “For  me 
to  live  is  for  Christ  to  live  in  me”  (paraphrasing  Philippians 
1:21). 
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(1)  A  Christian  is  one  who  has  come  to  Christ.  It’s  just 
that  simple,  merely  “come  to  Christ”  with  all  your  needs. 
It  is  His  task  to  make  you  a  Christian.  It  is  yours  to  come. 
“For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life”  (John  3 :16) ;  “Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest” 
(Matthew  11:28);  “I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life; 
no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me”  (John  14:6); 
“Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  for  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved”  (Acts  4:12) ;  “Him  that  cometh  unto  Me  I  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out”  (John  6:37). 

(2)  A  Christian  is  one  whose  sins  are  forgiven.  Sin  is 
the  great  barrier  between  man  and  God.  Sin  must  therefore 
be  dealt  with  first,  before  you  can  fellowship  with  a  holy 
God.  Christ  is  the  great  Sin-bearer.  He  died  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  He  died  for  your  sins.  “Who  His  own  self  bare 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree”  (1  Peter  2:24); 
“Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law”  (Gala¬ 
tians  3:13);  “For  He  [God]  hath  made  Him  [Christ]  to  be 
sin  for  us”  (2  Corinthians  5:21) ;  “Christ  died  for  our  sins” 
(1  Corinthians  15:3);  “For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered 
for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to 
God”  (1  Peter  3:18) ;  “Behold  the  I^amb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world”  (John  1:29). 

(3)  A  Christian  is  one  who  has  been  born  into  God’s 
family.  Marvelous  as  this  seems,  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
Christians  are  actually  members  in  the  family  of  the  God 
of  the  universe.  Christians  are  possessors  of  God’s  nature 
and  life.  Christians  are  heirs  of  the  riches  of  God’s  glory.  “Ye 
must  be  born  again”  (John  3 :7) ;  “Being  born  again ...  by 
the  Word  of  God”  (1  Peter  1:23);  “But  as  many  as  re¬ 
ceived  Him  [Christ],  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God”  (John  1 :12) ;  “The  Spirit  Himself  beareth  wit¬ 
ness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  And  if 
children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Jesus. 
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Christ”  (Romans  8:16-17). 

Seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  doesn’t  it?  Still  the 
Bible  is  clear  here,  that  when  you  accept  Jesus  Christ  into 
your  heart  you  enter  God’s  family.  His  becomes  the  obligation 
to  provide  and  protect.  Yours  the  responsibility  to  live  like 
God’s  child. 

(4)  A  Christian  is  one  who  has  eternal  life  now.  How 
wonderful!  In  this  respect  the  Christian  differs  from  all 
others,  for  he  possesses  here  and  now  the  priceless  heritage 
of  endless  life  which  is  shared  only  by  God  Himself.  Not  at 
death,  not  at  the  judgment,  not  at  the  end  of  time,  but  at 
the  moment  you  receive  Christ  you  receive  eternal  life.  “And 
I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand”  (John 
10 :28) ;  “Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my 
word,  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
life”  (John  6 :24) ;  “These  things  have  I  written  unto  you 
that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may 
know  that  ye  have  eternal  life”  (1  John  5:13). 

(5)  A  Christian  is  one  in  whom  dwells  the  risen,  living 
Christ.  The  exultant  note  of  the  first  Easter  was,  “He  lives.” 
The  joy  of  the  Christian  life  is  explained  when  we  under¬ 
stand  that  the  gloriously  risen  Christ  dwells  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians.  “Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory”  (Colossians 
1:27);  “Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you”  (John  16:4);  “I  am  in 
the  Father,  and  ye  in  Me,  and  I  in  you”  (John  14:20) ;  “I  am 
crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me”  (Galatians  2:20).  All  that  the  Christian  needs 
— strength,  wisdom,  guidance,  necessities — are  fully  supplied 
by  the  indwelling  Christ  who  said,  “All  power  is  given  unto 
Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.” 

Dear  reader,  may  we  pause  to  ask.  Are  you  a  Christian 
...this  kind  of  a  Christian?  Have  you  come  to  Christ?  Are 
your  sins  forgiven?  Have  you  been  born  into  the  family  of 
God?  Do  you  now  possess  eternal  life?  Does  the  risen  Christ 
dwell  in  your  heart? 

~(To  he  concluded  in  the  October-December  Nunber,  1948).. 
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CREDO 

By  Charles  C.  Ryrie,  Th.M. 

Creeds  have  not  only  aided  but  also  plagued  the  church 
throughout  her  history.  As  problems  arose  men  gathered  in 
councils  to  decide  what  were  often  important  issues.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  their  deliberations  took  the  form  of  creeds,  and  have 
come  down  to  us  today  in  what  are  known  as  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  Athanasian  Creed,  Westminster  Confession,  etc.  Each 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  period  of  decision  in  the  church,  and 
met  an  impelling  need  of  the  time. 

Today  the  church,  and  we  speak  of  all  Christendom,  finds 
herself  in  a  time  of  crisis.  The  need  of  our  time  is  a  true 
discernment  of  Christian  essentials.  Organized  Christianity 
has  become  lost  in  a  maze  of  non-essentials.  These  trappings 
must  be  stripped  off  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  clear-cut 
message  to  give  to  a  needy  world.  We  need  a  creed  of  the 
essentials  of  our  faith.  Some  have  asserted,  “The  Bible  is  our 
creed,’*  implying  that  this  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Without 
question  a  belief  in  the  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  is  basic  and  essential,  but  it  does  not  answer  the 
question  which  we  raise. 

When  you  have  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  a  new  Chris¬ 
tian,  about  which  of  the  many  “things  of  the  Lord**  would 
you  first  talk  to  him?  Or  if  you  are  a  Sunday  School  teacher 
or  a  pastor  assuming  a  new  responsibility,  what  truth  would 
you  first  present  to  those  waiting  hearts?  In  other  words, 
what  should  be  emphasized  first  in  our  ministry?  One  as¬ 
sumes,  of  course,  that  the  gospel  must  be  presented  first,  for 
it  alone  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is.  What  teaching  should  follow?  Our  churches  are  filled 
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with  undernourished  Christians.  Can  we  find  a  formula  for 
these  babes  in  Christ? 

If  we  could  find  in  the  Scriptures  the  account  of  one  of 
God’s  servants  who  after  preaching  the  gospel  in  power  spent 
only  a  short  time  with  the  new  converts,  and  if  we  could  dis¬ 
cover  what  general  lines  of  truth  he  taught  them,  we  should 
feel  that  this  would  be  a  divine  answer  to  the  question,  yea, 
a  divine  creed  for  dealing  with  young  believers. 

Indeed,  we  have  such  a  situation  in  the  early  history  of 
the  church.  The  Apostle  Paul  on  his  second  missionary  jour¬ 
ney  visited  the  city  of  Thessalonica  and  according  to  the  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  book  of  Acts  was  there  only  three  or  four  weeks 
(Acts  17:2).  Although  Paul  did  not  know  when  he  entered 
the  city  how  long  he  would  be  allowed  to  remain,  we  may 
believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  guided  him  to  teach  the  new  con¬ 
verts  those  things  which  would  be  essential  to  their  faith. 
Thus  we  may  discover  from  a  study  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  written  shortly  after  his  visit  there,  guiding 
principles  for  our  ministry  today.  In  studying  the  book  it  is 
not  only  clear  what  Paul  taught  them,  but  it  also  seems  clear 
that  his  ministry  there  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words 
from  his  own  pen:  “.  .  .  how  ye  turned  to  God  from  idols 
to  serve  the  living  and  true  God;  and  to  wait  for  his  Son 
from  heaven  .  .  .”  (1  Thess.  1:9,  10). 

This  we  might  call  the  Thessalonian  creed,  not  that  it 
should  become  a  meaningless  form  to  be  repeated  at  stated 
intervals,  but  that  its  truths,  presenting  the  essentials  of  our 
faith,  should  be  emphasized  today.  Paul  taught  them,  first 
of  all 

SEPARATION 

This  is  the  past  tense  of  the  creed  and  is  expressed  in  the 
words  “ye  turned  to  God  from  idols.’’  In  a  heathen  setting 
these  words  are  full  of  meaning.  What  had  happened  to  cause 
this  change  in  these  heathen  people?  First,  the  apostle  had 
taken  the  message  to  them.  Even  in  spite  of  the  persecution 
which  he  endured  at  Philippi,  he  had  been  bold  to  preach  to 
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those  at  Thessalonica.  This  boldness  (2:2)  brought  with  it 
persecution,  and  such  we  may  expect  today  as  we  draw  near 
the  end  of  the  age.  But  persecution  does  not  deter  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  because  his  purpose  is  to  speak  the  gospel  of  God. 
Heathen  religions  have  no  good  news  to  offer  their  followers, 
but  Christianity  is  the  good  news  that  God  has  provided  sal¬ 
vation  in  the  Person  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Consequently 
our  boldness,  like  that  of  Paul,  is  not  ill-founded,  for  it  is  in 
the  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

How  often  one  has  seen  witnesses  of  various  sects  offen¬ 
sively  proclaiming  their  doctrines  and  generally  making  a 
nuisance  of  themselves.  This  has  sometimes  caused  Chris¬ 
tians  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  complete  silence.  This 
need  not  be  the  case,  for  God’s  messenger  who  has  holy  bold¬ 
ness  will  find  himself,  as  Paul,  approved  of  God  (2:4).  The 
message  has  been  committed  to  us  as  a  trust,  and  this  trust 
must  be  faithfully  discharged.  This  certainly  does  not  mean 
that  men  will  always  be  pleased,  but  that  is  not  our  purpose. 
However,  we  do  need  to  be  gentle  even  as  Paul  was  (2:7), 
and  to  possess  pure  motives,  all  of  which  is  dependent  upon 
absolute  willingness  to  commit  all  to  the  service  of  the  Lord 
(2:8). 

When  the  message  is  faithfully  proclaimed,  God  honors 
His  Word  and  saves  men  and  women.  So  it  was  at  Thessa¬ 
lonica.  The  message  did  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  but  came  in 
power  (1:5).  This  was  proved  by  the  changed  lives  which 
followed  reception  of  the  gospel.  Having  turned  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  the  Lord,  these  believers  had  completely  turned 
their  backs  on  the  idols  which  they  formerly  worshipped. 
Reception  of  God’s  good  news  brings  separation  from  for¬ 
mer  things.  But,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  followed  perse¬ 
cution  and  suffering.  From  the  very  day  of  their  conversion 
the  Thessalonian  believers  experienced  affliction  (1:6).  This 
Paul  taught  them  they  should  expect  (3:3),  for  as  they  took 
a  separated  stand  they  might  expect  to  be  the  objects  of  Sa¬ 
tan’s  designs  (3:5).  Especially  as  young  believers  would 
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their  faith  be  threatened,  and  it  was  for  this  very  reason 
that  he  longed  to  see  them  in  order  to  build  them  up  in  the 
faith  (3:10).  These  things,  then,  may  be  the  experienqe  of 
one  who  turns  to  God  from  idols.  Notice  how  closely  these 
two  things  are  linked.  One  cannot  turn  to  God  without  turn¬ 
ing  from  idols.  Seeing  so  many  who  profess  to  have  turned 
to  God  who  give  no  evidence  of  separation  from  the  idols  of 
our  day  only  underscores  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 
need  for  preaching  and  teaching  this  essential  of  our  faith. 
Salvation  and  separation  should  go  hand-in-hand,  not  because 
of  any  legal  requirement,  but  because  of  intense  love  and 
gratitude  to  the  One  who  bore  all  our  sin.  Closely  related  to 
and  based  upon  this,  Paul  also  taught  these  young  believers 
concerning 

SERVICE 

This  is  the  present  aspect  of  the  creed — “to  serve  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  true  God.”  There  are  two  words  used  in  the  Greek 
New  Testament  for  service,  but  the  word  used  here  is  the 
one  which  has  the  significance  of  serving  as  a  slave.  The 
figure  is  not  one  of  forced  labor  but  of  a  voluntary  labor  of 
love.  The  Old  Testament  illustrates  this  word  for  us  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy  15 :16,  17 :  “And  it  shall  be,  if  he  say  unto  thee,  I 
will  not  go  away  from  thee ;  because  he  loveth  thee  and  thine 
house,  because  he  is  well  with  thee;  then  thou  shalt  take  an 
aul,  and  thrust  it  through  his  ear  unto  the  door,  and  he  shall 
be  thy  servant  forever.  And  also  unto  thy  maidservant  thou 
shalt  do  likewise.” 

Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  these  believers  at  Thessalonica. 
Because  of  their  love,  they  wanted  to  serve  the  living  and  true 
God,  and  so  they  voluntarily  took  the  position  of  bond-slaves. 
And  just  as  the  Hebrew  slave  bore  a  mark  in  his  ear,  these 
believers  doubtless  bore  marks  of  their  persecution  (cf.  Gal. 
6:17). 

But,  one  may  ask,  if  service  is  not  a  legal  requirement,  can 
there  be  any  standard?  There  is  a  standard  and  it  is  the 
highest  one  possible — “that  ye  would  walk  worthy  of  God, 
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who  hath  called  you  unto  his  kingdom  and  glory”  (2:12). 
What  this  means  in  everyday  living  is  explained  in  the  first 
twelve  verses  of  chapter  four,  where  Paul  tells  us  how  to 
please  God.  He  exhorts  the  one  who  would  serve  God  to 
abound  in  sanctification,  love,  and  ambition.  These  things 
Paul  taught  during  his  brief  stay  in  the  city,  for  his  exhor¬ 
tation  is  not  to  learn  a  new  thing,  but  to  abound  in  that 
which  was  already  known.  Sanctification  must  be  from  the 
world  and  from  all  the  heathen  and  licentious  practices  which 
the  heathen  neighbors  practiced  (4:3-6).  Sanctification  is  also 
unto  God  whose  standard  is  His  own  holiness,  but  who  also 
enables  us  to  live  up  to  that  standard  by  ■  His  Holy  Spirit 
(4:7,8).  Love,  too,  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  the  serv¬ 
ant  of  God,  and  this  love  which  is  so  needed  today  should 
ever  be  on  the  increase  (4:9,10).  But  there  seemed  to  be  a 
tendency  toward  a  lack  of  ambition  in  this  early  church,  and 
so  Paul  exhorts  them  to  be  ambitious,  to  be  quiet,  to  do  their 
own  business,  and  to  work  (4:11,  12).  How  God  needs  to¬ 
day  men  and  women  who  will  serve  Him  in  business,  in 
the  professions,  or  in  whatever  God-honoring  trade  they 
may  be  engaged.  Paul  has  set  the  example  by  serving  as  a 
tent-maker. 

Finally,  the  apostle  describes  the  sphere  of  service.  It  is 
Godward,  for  it  is  our  primary  aim  to  please  Him  (4:1).  But 
it  is  also  manward,  which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
first  (4:12).  One  who  is  walking  so  as  to  please  God  will  be 
walking  honestly  toward  those  who  are  without  Christ.  Paul 
was  a  model  servant.  May  we  imitate  him,  for  he  imitated 
Christ. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  servant  should  look  forward  to 
the  completion  of  his  service  and  to  that  time  when  he  shall 
see  his  Lord,  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  Paul 
teaching  these  young  converts  concerning  the 

SECOND  COMING 

The  Lord  Jesus  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
teach  believers  concerning  things  to  come  (Jn.  16:13),  and 
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Paul  includes  this  future  aspect  of  our  faith  in  the  essential 
teachings  of  Christianity.  Concerning  the  future,  it  seems 
that  the  Thessalonians  knew  two  things  predominantly.  They 
knew,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  were  waiting  for  a  Person 
(1:10).  Their  attitude  of  waiting  was  one  of  eager  expec¬ 
tancy.  The  word  used  in  this  verse  is  a  compound  of  the 
verb  “wait”  and  the  preposition  “up.”  Thus  we  get  the 
picture  of  these  believers  being  taught  to  wait  up  for  their 
beloved  Savior.  What  a  contrast  to  the  teaching  concerning 
the  second  coming  in  many  quarters  today,  and  yet  how  es¬ 
sential  it  is  that  believers  be  in  the  attitude  of  waiting  up 
for  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  is  a  purifying  hope  (1  Jn.  3:3), 
and  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  church  today  has 
lost  her  purity  because  she  has  lost  her  hope  of  the  soon 
coming  of  the  Lord.  This  is  an  essential  which  has  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  place  of  unimportance.  Just  how  much  these  be¬ 
lievers  knew  concerning  the  rapture  of  the  church  is  not 
clear,  but  they  evidently  did  not  clearly  understand  what 
became  of  believers  who  had  died,  for  this  is  the  question 
Paul  answers  in  the  latter  part  of  chapter  four.  This  pas¬ 
sage  does  not  necessarily  imply,  however,  that  they  had  been 
taught  nothing  concerning  the  rapture  of  the  church,  for  they 
were  waiting  for  Him  (1:10). 

In  addition,  there  was  a  second  aspect  to  their  hope  for 
the  future,  and  that  was  in  the  kingdom  which  was  to  come. 
This  is  implied  in  their  question  concerning  the  dead. 
Whether  or  not  believers  who  died  before  the  Lord’s  coming 
would  share  in  the  kingdom  was  troubling  them,  and  Paul 
answers  the  question  by  saying  that  God  will  bring  them 
with  Him.  Obviously,  if  the  dead  are  to  come  with  Christ, 
they  will  have  to  be  raised  prior  to  that  event.  But  there  is 
also  direct  evidence  that  Paul  taught  them  concerning  the 
kingdom.  He  says:  “But  of  the  times  and  the  seasons, 
brethren,  ye  have  no  need  that  I  write  unto  you.  For  ye 
yourselves  know  perfectly  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh 
as  a  thief  in  the  night”  (5:1,  2). 

This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  second  epistle  (2:5).  It  is 
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very  likely  that  these  people  were  acquainted  with  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  Isaiah  2:10-22;  13:6-13;  Joel  1:16  in  which  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  depicted ;  but  the  apostle  taught  them  how  that 
day  should  come,  that  is,  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  It  will  be  a 
time  of  terrible  judgment,  but  those  who  are  in  Christ  are  in 
the  ark  of  safety. 

These  are  the  things  which  the  Spirit  of  God  considered 
essential  for  these  new  converts  to  know  during  the  short 
time  the  apostle  Paul  was  with  them.  This  is  the  creed,  not 
which  they  composed  and  recited  as  a  matter  of  form,  but 
which  their  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  Christ  testified  of 
them.  They  were  saying  of  these  Christians,  “They  have 
turned  from  our  idols;  they  are  serving  as  slaves  this  God; 
and  they  are  looking  for  His  Son  to  come  back  to  earth.” 

Has  God  changed  or  is  His  power  waning?  Then  why 
does  not  the  world  testify  these  same  things  of  the  church 
of  Christ  today?  Is  it  because  we  have  misplaced  the  em¬ 
phasis  and  neglected  to  teach  these  essentials  of  our  faith? 
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The  Spirit  of  Chinese  Culture.  By  Francis  C.  M.  Wei. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  186  pp.  $2.75. 

The  author  as  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
the  Hua  Chung  University  in  Wuchang  is  well  qualified  both 
by  race  and  education  to  discuss  Chinese  philosophy  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Christianity.  He  has  lectured  in  this  country  at  Ober- 
lin  Graduate  School  of  Theology,  at  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  New  York,  and  at  Yale  Graduate  School. 

The  author  begins  with  a  treatment  of  Christianity  and 
Chinese  culture,  presenting  it  as  a  problem  of  relation.  After 
tracing  Confucianism  in  its  historical  and  philosophical  con¬ 
tribution,  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  he  closes  the  book  with  a 
plea  for  interpretation  of  Christianity  in  terms  of  Chinese 
culture. 

Much  valuable  information  is  given  in  this  volume.  With¬ 
out  question  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  culture 
and  philosophy  of  China.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  trac¬ 
ing  of  the  history  of  Christianity  from  its  beginnings  in 
China.  His  treatment  of  Chinese  religions  and  philosophies 
is  excellent  on  the  whole  and  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

In  his  major  thesis,  however,  the  review  finds  the  author 
to  have  signally  failed.  His  definition  of  Christianity  as 
principally  a  moral  and  ethical  movement  and  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  moral  example  only,  are  a 
fatal  defect  in  his  solution  to  the  problem.  While  all  will  agree 
that  Christianity  must  be  presented  in  the  most  attractive 
way  to  China,  this  cannot  be  done  at  the  expense  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  doctrines.  While  his  suggested  doctrinal  presentation  of 
Christianity  to  China  will  perhaps  offend  the  Chinese  less,  it 
does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  faith. 
There  can  be  no  amalgamation  of  the  best  in  Chinese  reli¬ 
gion  and  philosophy  with  Christianity.  When  Christianity 
ceases  to  be  distinctive  and  absolute  in  its  claims,  it  ceases 
to  be  Christianity. 
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On  the  Meaning  of  Christ.  By  John  Knox.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.  117  pp.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  The  Man  Jesus  Christ  and  Christ  the  Lord 
presents  this  volume  as  a  fresh  approach  to  the  significance 
of  Christ  for  the  Christian  faith.  The  book,  written  by  the 
Baldwin  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  consists  of  the  William  Belden  Noble 
Lectures  delivered  at  Harvard  University  in  1947. 

The  author  is  definitely  of  the  liberal  school  of  theology. 
While  he  accepts  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and 
affirms  that  the  creeds  of  the  church  adopted  at  Nicaea  and 
Chaldedon  were  satisfactory  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
church  (p.  56),  he  nevertheless  adds  so  many  qualifications 
as  to  make  his  affirmations  useless.  The  meaning  of  Christ 
to  him  is  essentially  our  experience  of  Christ.  He  upholds 
revelation,  but  by  it  he  means  religious  experience.  He  ac¬ 
cepts  the  historicity  of  the  life  of  Christ,  but  declares  that 
the  Gospels  almost  hopelessly  confuse  us  because  they  are 
merely  statements  of  opinion  about  Christ  written  long  after 
His  life.  He  frankly  accepts  form  criticism  and  states  that 
“no  intelligent  and  open-minded  reader  of  the  Gospels  can 
fail  to  see  these  grounds  once  they  are  called  to  his  atten¬ 
tion  .  .  .”  (pp.  59-60).  He  submits  as  evidence  that  the 
Gospels  were  written  long  after  Paul’s  epistles  the  fact  that 
they  contain  so  many  miracles — to  him,  obvious  imagination. 

The  volume  is  a  notable  illustration  of  the  sterility  of 
liberal  theology.  The  work  is  seriously  lacking  in  scholarship, 
literary  background,  and  originality.  It  constitutes  no  ad¬ 
vance  even  for  liberal  scholarship.  To  the  author,  Jesus 
Christ  is  an  event  in  the  history  of  religious  experience,  a 
person  who  persists  in  religious  experience  of  our  day.  Christ 
is  an  event,  not  in  reality  the  very  Son  of  God. 

The  Person  and  the  Common  Good.  By  Jacques  Maritain. 
Translated  by  John  J.  Fitzgerald.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York.  95  pp.  $2.00. 

Jacques  Maritain  is  without  question  one  of  the  leading 
lights  among  modern  philosophers.  He  is  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  interpretation  of  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas  in  its  application  to  the  present  philosophic  situation. 
The  work  here  reviewed  is  typical. 

The  thesis  of  the  present  work  is  that  recent  history  has 
its  focal  centers  in  capitalism,  communism,  and  fascism,  and 
that  the  key  to  understanding  these  movements  is  the  dis- 
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tinction  between  the  individual  and  the  person.  As  the  author 
himself  states,  this  distinction  is  not  easy  to  define.  In  a 
word,  however,  the  individual  has  a  materialistic  pole,  which 
is  inclined  to  be  selfish,  and  in  the  words  of  Maritain,  “could 
be  described  as  the  narrowness  of  the  ego,  forever  threatened 
and  forever  eager  to  grasp  for  itself.**  On  the  other  hand, 
personality  is  a  larger  idea,  which  as  Maritain  explains  it 
“is  related  not  to  matter  but  to  the  deepest  and  highest  di¬ 
mensions  of  being.”  It  is  “the  subsistence  of  the  spiritual 
soul  communicated  to  the  human  composite.”  His  thesis  is, 
therefore,  that  the  world’s  ills  are  to  be  traced  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rather  than  to  the  person  of  man.  The  person  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  society — a  major  problem  to  Maritain — finds  his  place 
in  seeking  the  common  good,  which  is  not  only  human  but 
divine. 

In  relation  to  contemporary  world  problems,  Maritain 
delineates  three  materialistic  philosophies:  “bourgeois  indi¬ 
vidualism,  communistic  anti-individualism,”  and  “totalitarian 
or  dictatorial  anti-communism  and  anti-individualism.”  The 
difficulty  with  all  three  is  that  “they  disregard  the  human 
person  in  one  way  or  another,  and,  in  its  place,  consider 
willingly  or  not,  the  material  individual  alone.”  The  work  on 
the  whole  is  a  thoughtful  and  able  discussion  of  important 
present  issues  in  philosophy  from  the  Thomistic  or  Roman 
Catholic  point  of  view. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

Victorious  Living.  A  Study  of  Romans.  Law  and  Grace, 

Studies  in  Galatians.  By  Anton  Darms.  Loizeaux  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York.  208  pp.  $1.75. 

As  indicated  by  the  title  this  book  includes  two  studies, 
one  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  other  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  In  the  former  the  emphasis  is  upon  vic¬ 
torious  living,  while  in  the  latter  the  emphasis  is  on  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  law  and  grace.  The  work  constitutes  a 
commentary  on  rather  than  an  exposition  of  the  epistles 
treated.  Each  epistle  is  divided  into  sections  under  a  definite 
subject  and  each  section  is  further  divided  under  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Along  with  each  smaller  division  a  number  of  Scripture 
references  are  given  for  wider  study.  The  arrangement  of 
the  material  makes  it  necessary  that  it  be  studied  rather  than 
just  read.  In  that  fact  the  book  has  particular  value,  for 
people  need  to  be  led  out  to  study  for  themselves. 
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The  soundness  of  the  Scriptural  position  evident  in  this 
work  is  cause  for  appreciation,  but  the  contribution  made  to 
the  study  of  the  epistles  treated  is  rather  elementary. 

John  A.  Witmer 

The  Invisible  Encounter.  By  Igor  I.  Sikorsky.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  120  pp.  $2.00. 

Indicative  of  the  tenor  of  this  volume  is  the  opening 
statement:  “We  are  living  in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of 
human  history.”  Proceeding  to  substantiate  this  premise, 
Mr.  Sikorsky  marshals  historical  evidence  to  show  that  the 
past  quarter-century  has  been  the  most  bloody  period  in 
history.  This  he  attributes  to  the  increasing  spirit  of  mate¬ 
rialism  in  our  civilization  which  disregards  the  value  of 
human  life.  He  terms  our  civilization  Faustian,  taking  his 
illustration  from  Goethe’s  character  who  sold  his  soul  to  the 
devil  for  the  pleasures  of  this  life.  The  conflict  between  this 
moving  materialism  and  the  spiritual  emphasis  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church — really  the  struggle  between  Satan  and  God — is 
“the  invisible  encounter.” 

Mr.  Sikorsky  demonstrates  his  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  philosophic  thinkers  of  the  day — particularly  those 
with  his  own  Russian  background.  He  repeats  the  pessimistic 
statements  of  H.  G.  Wells,  Oswald  Spengler,  Sorokin,  Dosto¬ 
yevsky,  and  Merejkovsky.  His  conclusion  is  that  these  men 
are  correct;  and,  unless  the  growing  materialistic  spirit  is 
counteracted,  our  civilization  is  doomed. 

To  illustrate  the  invisible  encounter  now  before  the 
world,  Mr.  Sikorsky  takes  the  temptation  of  Christ  in  the 
wilderness.  The  devil  sought  to  ensnare  Christ  with  mate¬ 
rialistic  temporalities  to  divert  Him  from  God’s  purpose  for 
His  life.  Christ  rejected  the  evil  overtures  of  Satan;  but  men 
today  are  adopting  his  way  of  life  in  increasing  numbers, 
which  leads  only  to  destruction. 

The  Invisible  Encounter  is  interesting  and  important  be¬ 
cause  of  its  substantiation  of  the  Biblical  views  concerning 
an  increasing  apostasy  in  the  end  times  and  the  cataclysmic 
end  of  this  present  world  system.  These  doctrines  have  been 
the  object  of  ridicule  by  most  liberal  and  by  many  conserva¬ 
tive  theologians.  Now  thinking  men  of  any  and  of  no  theo¬ 
logical  persuasion  are  facing  the  facts  of  these  doctrines. 

Mr.  Sikorsky  writes :  “But  whatever  term  is  used,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  idea  of  a  ruthless,  super-totalitarian 
world  state  headed  by  a  godless  dictator  is  no  longer  an  ab- 
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stract  conception  of  the  Christian  theology.  It  is  a  plain 
historical  possibility  of  the  near  future.” 

By  occupation  Mr.  Sikorsky  is  an  airplane  designer.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  amphibious  planes, 
multi-motored  airships,  and  helicopters.  His  interest  in 
theological  issues,  although  it  is  sizable,  remains  a  sideline. 
Despite  two  books  in  the  religious  field — ^the  first  is  “The 
Message  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer” — ^he  still  speaks  primarily  as 
an  engineer  and  a  business  executive. 

Consequently,  many  of  his  theological  views  are  not  Bib¬ 
lically  correct.  He  evidently  believes  the  Messianic  prophe¬ 
cies  concerning  the  millennium  a  misconception  of  the  Jews 
never  to  be  fulfilled  by  Christ.  He  is  emphatic  in  affirming 
man  as  a  separate  and  unique  creation  of  God ;  but,  with  this 
lone  exception,  he  follows  the  evolutionary  explanation  of 
the  material  world.  He  refuses  by  direct  statement  to  enter 
a  discussion  of  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  meaning  of 
His  death. 

The  book  is  presented  as  a  “plea  for  spiritual  rather  than 
material  power  as  the  great  need  of  our  day.”  Mr.  Sikorsky’s 
conclusion  is  that  “the  world  can  be  saved  only  by  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  and  vast  religious  and  moral  revival.” 

Praise  God  if  in  His  providence  such  a  revival  should 
occur  that  additional  souls  may  be  saved!  But  to  us  who 
know  the  truth  the  alternative  is  not  revival  or  doom;  for 
we  look  for  “the  appearing  of  the  great  God,  even  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  Jesus  Christ.” 

Understandest  Thou?  By  F.  J.  Miles.  Marshall,  Morgan  & 

Scott,  London.  102  pp.  $1.00. 

Dr.  Miles  takes  the  words  of  Philip  to  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  recorded  in  Acts  8:30  as  the  title  of  this  short  text 
on  Hermeneutics.  The  subtitle  reveals  the  content  of  the 
volume — Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation. 

This  book  is  in  the  pattern  of  Dr.  Miles’  platform  min¬ 
istry.  Dr.  Miles  is  International  Secretary  of  the  Russian 
Missionary  Society  and  a  popular  Bible  teacher  and  lecturer 
on  prophetic  subjects.  The  volume  is  designed  for  popular 
consumption.  The  principles  of  interpretation  discussed  are 
common  ones  simply  presented  and  profusely  illustrated. 

Bible  students  will  find  a  few  surprising  opinions.  Dr. 
Miles  believes  that  the  parable  of  the  leaven  in  the  meal  of 
Matthew  13  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  leaven  always 
means  evil  in  the  Scriptures.  He  also  takes  exception  to  the 
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usual  interpretation  concerning  Paul’s  teaching  on  women’s 
place  in  the  church.  His  understanding  of  Jesus’  familiar 
statement  in  John  14:6  as  an  example  of  extended  hendi- 
adys  is  also  unusual. 

One  error  attracted  immediate  attention.  Undoubtedly  a 
typographical  rather  than  an  editorial  error,  the  statement 
“the  immanence  of  our  Lord’s  return”  on  page  96  should 
read  “the  imminence.” 

Although  no  candidate  for  a  textbook  in  hermeneutics,  a 
place  this  volume  is  obviously  not  designed  to  fill.  Dr.  Miles’ 
book  has  a  ministry  before  it  as  an  aid  to  the  Christian  who 
desires  to  “rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth.” 

Carl  Armerding 

Notes  on  the  Psalms.  By  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D.  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell,  New  York.  287  pp.  $3.00. 

The  reader  who  is  looking  for  detailed  exposition  will  be 
disappointed  in  this  volume,  because  it  is  exactly  what  the 
title  indicates — “Notes  on  the  Psalms.”  It  is  an  excellent  book 
for  the  general  reader  who  may  not  fully  appreciate  the  con¬ 
temporary  value  of  some  of  the  psalms.  It  will  definitely  aid 
him  also  in  getting  acquainted  with  all  of  the  psalms.  The 
inclusion  of  the  complete  text  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Psalms  is  of  distinct  value.  The  analytical  method  is  used 
throughout,  giving  plenty  of  stimulus  for  further  personal 
study.  There  is  an  occasional  reference  to  dispensational 
teaching  and  somewhat  more  to  Messianic  interpretation,  but 
neither  one  is  stressed.  Dr.  Morgan  excels  in  defining  terms 
where  necessary.  In  simple  language,  easy  to  understand,  he 
calls  upon  his  reader  to  note  progress  and  development  as 
he  deals  with  the  subject  in  hand.  Only  occasionally  does  he 
notice  critical  matters.  His  purpose  is  neither  apology  nor 
detailed  exposition.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  work  is 
the  way  in  which  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  various 
titles  of  the  Deity.  This,  if  properly  apprehended,  will  lead 
the  thoughtful  reader  to  worship  and  adore  the  One  who 
inhabits  the  praises  of  Israel. 

Expository  Notes  on  Mark’s  Gospel.  By  H.  A.  Ironside, 
Litt.D.  Loizeaux  Bros,  New  York.  251  pp.  $3.00. 

Here  is  a  book  which  answers  to  its  title  and  which 
should  prove  to  be  a  most  helpful  volume  for  any  who  desire 
to  get  better  acquainted  with  this  account  of  our  Lord’s 
life,  not  only  for  personal  blessing  and  profit,  but  also  to  be 
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better  equipped  to  teach  it  to  ethers.  In  language  easy  to 
be  understooid,  the  author  leads  us  along  the  earthly  path  of 
the  Servant-Prophet  in  a  way  that  makes  the  Biblical  scenes 
fairly  live  before  our  eyes.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader 
the  complete  text  (except  2:13)  of  the  Authorized  Version 
is  progressively  incorporated  into  the  Notes  as  each  portion 
is  expounded. 

Gospel  Records  of  the  Message  and  Mission  of  Jesus 

Christ.  By  Albert  Cassel  Wieand,  Th.D.,  D.D.  Brethren 

Publishing  House,  Elgin,  Ill.  266  pp.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  Revised 
Standard  Version.  Dr.  Wieand  tells  us  that  in  the  production 
of  this  volume  his  “first  task  was  to  harmonize  the  ‘Harmo¬ 
nies,*  so  as  to  conserve,  if  possible,  the  valuable  points  of 
all.”  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  work  is  the 
marginal  analysis  which  makes  available  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  teachers  and  preachers,  as  well  as  for  the  private 
student.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  packed  into  this 
what  amounts  to  a  lifetime  study  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
As  an  aid  to  memory  the  analysis  is  also  presented  in  dia¬ 
gram  form.  A  number  of  clear,  concise  maps  appear  just 
where  they  are  needed.  Then,  finally,  the  Index  sums  up  all 
of  this  material  in  the  small  space  of  but  four  pages.  The 
book  is  printed  in  Vari-type  and  wide  margins  allow  plenty 
of  space  for  personal  notes. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 


Arnold  D.  Ehlert 

Aus  DER  JOHANNES-APOKALYPSE,  DEM  LETZTEN  BUCH  DER 

Bibel.  Von  Karl  Ludwig  Schmidt.  Basel,  Switzerland: 

Verlag  von  Heinrich  Majer.  Kart.,  61  S.  Sw.Fr.  2.60. 

The  very  fact  that  a  prominent  university  professor  takes 
up  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John  on  the  radio  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  Dr.  Schmidt  is  editor  of  the  new  Theologische  Zeit- 
schrift,  perhaps  the  most  significant  Protestant  magazine  of 
theology  coming  out  of  Europe  today.  This  brochure  belongs 
to  the  introductory  literature  on  the  Revelation.  Six  chapters 
deal  with  (1)  The  Apocalpytical  Christ:  Lion  and  Lamb;  (2) 
The  four  Apocalyptical  horsemen:  Plagues  of  Mankind;  (3) 
The  Apocalyptical  Number  666:  Antichrist  with  his  Satel¬ 
lites;  (4)  Apocalyptical  Babylon:  Pride  and  Fall;  (5)  The 
Apocalyptical  Church:  Need  and  Promise;  and  (6)  The 
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Apocalyptical  Kingdom:  Millennial  Kingdom  and  Heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

These  radio  addresses  from  the  studio  in  Basel  indicate 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  whole  Bible  is  being  taken  in 
Switzerland.  Fortunately  there  does  not  seem  to  be  there 
the  stigma  of  naivete  and  simplicity  that  would  attach  to  a 
forthright  presentation  of  such  a  theme  by  a  highly  placed 
professor  in  a  university  in  America. 

Dr.  Schmidt  clearly  sees  the  problem  of  the  thousand 
years  in  chapter  20.  He  clarifies  the  issue  historically  by 
noting  the  parallel  development  of  the  two  conceptions:  chili- 
asmus  crassm  and  chiliasmus  subtilis.  It  was  largely  against 
the  former  conception  that  the  Don  Quixotes  of  early  days 
tilted,  but  this  fact  is  not  always  kept  in  mind  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  critics. 

Pasadena,  California 

John  H.  Bennetch 

Hellenistic  Greek  Texts.  By  Allen  Wikgren,  with  Ernest 

Cadman  Colwell  and  Ralph  Marcus  collaborating.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  xxvi,  275  pp.  $3.50. 

To  appreciate  the  original  language  in  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  New  Testament  are  written  a  student  must  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  Hellenistic  Greek.  Three  professors  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  have  produced  the  present  com¬ 
pendium  to  aid  the  student  in  achieving  this  end.  Seventy- 
five  passages  from  the  Septuagint,  the  Old  Testament  Apo¬ 
crypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  the  New  Testament,  Philo,  Jose¬ 
phus,  early  Fathers,  pagan  literature,  and  the  papyri  will 
provide  firsthand  material  for  study  of  koine  Greek.  An 
earlier  and  shorter  work,  A  Hellenistic  Greek  Reader,  was 
the  predecessor  of  this  volume.  Beside  the  Greek  texts  cited, 
the  authors  have  supplied  an  introduction  to  everyday  or 
koine  Greek  together  with  Hellenistic  culture  and  religion,  a 
select  and  annotated  bibliography,  brief  prefaces  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  selections,  and  a  complete  vocabulary.  The  longest  selec¬ 
tions  are  drawn  from  pagan  writings,  the  shortest  from 
Philo  and  Josephus.  As  many  as  twenty-five  are  chosen  from 
the  New  Testament,  but  none  are  very  extended  portions. 
“This  book  is  meant  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  Greek  liter¬ 
ature  of  Judaism,  Christianity  and  pagan  religion  of  the 
period  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Constantine,  that 
is,  in  the  period  called  Hellenistic-Roman  by  most  students 
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of  political  history  but  more  simply  Hellenistic  by  students 
of  cultural  history.”  What  enhances  the  value  of  this  volume 
is  the  fact  that  the  scholarly  authors  have  incorporated  nu¬ 
merous  suggestions  which  users  of  its  predecessor,  the 
Reader,  have  made  from  time  to  time. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.  By  Burton  Scott  Easton.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  xiv,  239  pp.  $3.00. 

The  prolific  pen  of  General  Theological  Seminary’s  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Literature  and  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  turned  out  now  what  was  not  attempted  earlier,  a 
commentary  on  some  of  the  Epistles.  1  and  2  Timothy  and 
Titus  are  duly  provided  with  “introduction,  translation,  com¬ 
mentary  and  word  studies.”  Continuing  in  his  liberal  vein, 
the  writer  chooses  to  write  for  the  non-technical  reader 
without  sacrificing  all  of  the  usual  scholarly  approach  to  the 
problems  involved.  All  three  Pastorals  are  dated  at  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  therefore  not  linked  with  Paul  as  their 
author.  Much  is  made  of  the  apologetic  tone  manifest  in  these 
Epistles  as  confronting  “gnosticism  in  all  its  protean  forms.” 
Much  is  also  made  of  the  Church  Orders.  “For  the  first  time 
in  a  commentary  on  the  Pastorals  the  Church  Orders,  espe¬ 
cially  Hippolytus  and  the  DidasccUia,  are  cited  freely  for 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  exegesis.”  The  writer  also 
endeavors  to  use  the  newest  finds  in  Hellenistic  lexicography 
and  ethics.  “The  translation  endeavors  to  turn  the  original 
into  intelligible  modern  English,  avoiding  an  attempt  at 
expository  paraphrase.  This  is  followed  by  a  simple  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  text  precisely  as  it  stands. . . .  The  more  complex 
problems  of  exegesis,  critical  considerations  and  (when  in¬ 
dispensable)  doubtful  readings  are  then  discussed  more  at 
length.  A  resolute  attempt  has  been  made  to  minimize  cross 
references,  the  torment  of  all  commentaries  on  the  Pastorals. 
When  words  and  phrases  occurring  frequently  call  for  un¬ 
usually  full  explanation,  this  is  not  given,  as  is  customary,  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  term  in  question  but  in  the  Word 
Studies,”  numbering  thirty-six. 

Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  E.  F.  Scott,  D.D. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  125  pp.  $2.00. 

With  the  keenness  characteristic  of  a  widely  read  author¬ 
ity  on  the  New  Testament,  if  a  liberal.  Professor  Scott  ob¬ 
serves  in  the  preface  to  this  new  work  of  his:  “There  is  no 
lack  of  excellent  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 


